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Copyright 1911 by M. Gertrude Abbey 
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(See page 163) 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


For High Schools 
THE CONSTITUTION TO-DAY By Roscoe L. Ashley 


The Study of the Constitution is now required in Junior 
and Senior high schoolsin Pennsylvania. This new text fully 
meets all state requirements. 


For Elementary Schools 


A new series of attractive little supplementary readers 
that you will want to remember in making up your orders for 
primary readers throughout the year :— 


THE F-U-N BOOK 


IN ANIMAL LAND 


UNDER THE STORY TREE 
By Mabel Guinnip LaRue 

















WINSTON 

















Three more reasons 
why you will be interested in 


THE 
SILENT 
READERS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 








1. THE FIRST and SECOND SILENT READERS 
are now ready. 

2. They are printed in colors. 

3. The subject matter is of two distinct types, ma- 
terial for rapid silent reading, and factual material for 
developing comprehension. 


THE SILENT READERS are now complete for 
grades one toeight. Send for new illustrated literature. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





—_FOR TEXTBOOKS 














A REMINDER 


Heath’s English Classics 
The Arden Shakespeare 
Woolley’s Handbook of Compo- 


sition 
(Revised Edition) 





D. C. HEATH & CO. 
231-245 W. 39th St. New York City 
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TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 


Professional Schools :—Theology,Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 


University High School 


Send for Bulletin 


Phone, Columbia 7600 








Travel and Study 


in Europe 
SUMMER 1925 


PRICES REASONABLE 


Plan early and write us 
for suggestions. Schol- 
arships of $200 each to 
reduce costs. General 
travel, and travel com- 
bined with resident study 
in Athens, Rome and 
Madrid. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street - Newton, Mass. 





























No. 


“THE SCIENCE CLASSROOM” 


A Magazine for 


SCIENCE TEACHERS 


THE SCIENCE CLASSROOM supplements 
the textbook and provides the stimulat- 
ing, vitalizing interests that make for 
successful science teaching. 

It describes the classroom methods, practices and experience 
of the most successful science teachers in different parts of the 
ort ilasteates apparatus constructed and tried out in the 


classroom. 
It gives detailed directions for extra-curricular activities. 
It publishes lists of books, apparatus and materials. 


September-June 10 Issues 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


Is used in thousands of schools as a supplemental science 
reader. It is recognized as the best source of material for 
outside reading sat ees discussion for Junior and Senior High 
School Classes. 


25 cents 


Regular price-$2.50 a year 
Special Rate to Schools $1.75 a year 


Send’ for sample copies 
Educational Department 


POPULAR’ SCIENCE MONTHLY 
248 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 























Travel and Sam 


$2,000 to $5,000 


Here is a rare opportunity for educated 
men and women. Interesting work in a 
high class field among refined people. 
No experience is necessary. Salary to 
start; all railroad fare paid. Full train- 
ing, free of charge, and constant co- 
operation and assistance. Consider this 
as a real opportunity for a successful 
business career. You start in making 
money .. . and advancement is unlimited. 
You can see the United States while you 
are earning a handsome income. Work 
is along school lines . . . is. gratifying 
as well as profitable. Please wfite at once 
for our 20 page booklet, “A: High Way 
To Success.” Gives you full detail of our 
company, its work, personnel, and its 
opportunities. Kindly give your age and 
education. We are ready to start you 
now. Your letter will entail no obligation 

. and will have our prompt-reply.: 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Dept. 5 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Put the Guaranteed 











Price, $32.50 


The Little Giant is a modern 
hygienic device that should 
be in every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of black- 
board eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 





\ 








LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 

simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your money 
will be refunded. 

The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted to 
all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 
writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of malleable iron and 
aluminum, its weight is but eight pounds and it can be shipped 
by parcel post. 


Address Dept. S. 


JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Silent - Swift - 


Dustless 


- Simple - Inexpensive 























Announcing 


LENNES 


WORK, DRILL and TEST 
SHEETS in ARITHMETIC 


By N. J. LENNES 
Head of the Depariment of Mathematics, University of 
Montana. Author of the Well-Known Series of 
Algebras, Geometries and Arithmetics 


Purpose 

1. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets furnish 
practice material in the fundamental 
operations and solution of problems. 

2. They measure, through Standardized 
Tests, the pupils’ arithmetical ability 
from day to day and from week to 
week. 

8. They provide the remedial drill work 
necessary to correct the defects found 
in the work of each individual pupil 
after the defects have been determined 
by the Tests. 


For Grades Two to Eight Inclusive 
The series contain 128 sheets for Grade 
Two and 96 sheets for each succeeding 
grade of the Elementary School. 


The Cost 
These Work and Test Sheets furnish 
material in the most convenient form at 
a cost only slightly higher than the or- 
dinary school tablet. 


These Tests are remedial—not post mortem 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 








TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


By M. G. Kirkpatrick 


A practical manual of common sense in school man- 
agement. Helpful and readable. A sound and inter- 
esting aid to elementary teachers. 

Just Published. Mailing Price, $1.40 


THE KELPIES 


By Etta Austin Blaisdell 


The Kelpies live down at the bottom of the sea, a- 
mong the rocks and kelp, but when the moon shines 
they come up on the beach to play. What they do, 
and what fun they have, is shown in forty of the pret- 
tiest colored pictures ever set before first-grade chil- 
dren. A jolly book, carefully graded, with extra large 


type. 
Published September 26. Mailing Price, 65c 


VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH 


By using the project method and the socialized: recita- 
tion plan 


Use Deffendall’s 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


Ten projects to a year Plenty of grammar 
BOOK I, Grades VI-VIII, 70c. 
BOOK II, Grade IX, 80c. 


Both in one volume, $1.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th Street 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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: Just Published 


BOOK THREE 


reloliveye). 
pte Le Room 





WELCOME 


221 5 very 








STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 


Ten Reasons 
WHY 


Sticks Tight 

Dries Fast 

Lasts Longer 

Pleasant Odor 
Creamy White 

Costs Less 

Clean—no muss 
Convenient 

Needs no water 

10. Ready for Instant Use 


GLUEY PASTE 
“Sticks Like a Brother” 








FP Pst PPP PP 


NEWSON © COMPANY | 


The publication of the Third Book 
completes this series for Grades 
Three to Eight, both inclusive. At- 
tractive, up-to-date, and teachable, 
the Pilot books have immediately 
established themselves in the front 












































rank of successful texts. That 3,000 schools use Gluey Paste 
vouches for its goodness. Gluey is es- 
Copyrighted 1923 pecially made ee yap. fea- 
9 ture about it has been made to overcome 
TEACHERS MANUAL some objection common to other pastes. 
For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four The only paste just like a tube of Gluey 
is another tube of Gluey Paste. Uni- 
BOOK ONE formity is the thing. Uniform goodness, 
Diik Cian Torte cd Pos uniform economy and uniform satisfac- 
tion to the user is found in every tube 
BOOK TWO of Gluey Paste. 

For Grades Five and Six Send 10c For Sample Tube 
Copyrighted 1924 If you are not familiar with Gluey 
BOOK THREE Paste, 10c will bring a full size tube for 
For Grades Seven and Eight trial. To use it once—is to use it always. 

NEWSON & COMPANY The Commercial Paste Company 

Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 
73 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
623 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO DEPT.17 =: COLUMBUS, OHIO 
weil 
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The Pennsylvania State 


Normal 


Schools 





Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 


2. Standard Certificate 


3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Bloomsburg 

G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 


Clarion 
Clyde C. Green, Principal. 


East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence) 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 


Edinboro sag courses in Art Educa- 
tion 
C. C. Crawford, Principal. 


Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics and Music.) 
John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special 


courses 
and Art Education) 
A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 
Lock Haven 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 
Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 


nomics and Music) 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


in Library 


Millersville (special courses in Library) 
H. Gordinier, Principal. 
Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 
Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education) 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music) 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 
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wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 
summer and extension courses. 











Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for rec- 
reation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. Catalogs 
on request. Address the principal. 

RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 











Entered as second-class matten 
Acceptance for 
1917, authorized Sept. 1, 1921 


a SCHOOL JOURNAL. , Published monthly, except July and August. 
September 1, 1921, at the post offices at Lebanon and Harrisburg, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 
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THE WENTWORTH-SMITH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETICS 


and Jack 


‘All work and no play make Jack a dull boy’’—but 
‘All play and no work make Jack an idle shirk.’’ 


With characteristic sanity the Wentworth-Smith School Arithmetics recog- 
nize the wisdom in this old rhyme. They provide problems and projects related 
to the child’s daily life which make arithmetic vital and fascinating to him, but 
they also provide drills, and plenty of them, to make the habit of easy, accurate 
computation automatic. They rest on modern psychology, but they are free 
from fads. They recognize the value of motivation without trying to substitute 
it for multiplication. These are the reasons why they are today used by millions 
of pupils. 


Boston New York GINN AND COMPANY  Giit#.,, une cs 




















The New International Encyclopaedia 


This standard American reference work brought right down to 
date in every department by a new two voliume Supplement, publi- 
cation of which has been announced. Write at once for the inter- 
esting pre-publication offer to schools and teachers. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC., Publishers 
1218 Fulton Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Comparative School Costs in Cities of 100,000 
or More Population 


OLIVER P. CORNMAN 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


from the returns made on the follow- 

ing blank, which was sent to the 67 
cities given in the 1920 census as having 
100,000 or more population with the request 
that the information be given in as much de- 
tail as the records available would permit. 


= HE data herein presented were secured 


Replies were received from 36 cities, and 
in the great majority of cases, exactly as re- 
quested. In a few instances one or more items 
were omitted. The returns have been collated 
as fully as possible in tabular form designed 
to show per capita costs in these urban com- 
munities for senior high school, junior high 








COMPARATIVE PER CAPITA COSTS 


SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1923. 




































































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
NUM- EXPENDITURES 
DAY SCHOOLS BER | AVERAGE | HouRS | .D"'s, REMARKS 
GRADES OF DAILY PER. IN TOTAL. PER CAPITA 
TEACH-| ATTEND. | , DAY] |ceccion| (EXCLUDING | (COLUMN 6 + BY 
ERS CAPITAL OUTLAY) COLUMN 3) 
SENIOR HIGH 
JUNIOR HIGH 
ELEMENTARY 
TOTAL 
NOTES 


Column 1—Please indicate opposite “Senior High” the grades comprised in such or- 


ganization; e. g., 9 to 12, or 10, 11, 12 as the case may be. 


Similarly, opposite “Junior 


High,” 7 to 9 or 7 and 8 as the case may be; and opposite “Elementary,” Kindergarten to 8 


inclusive, or 1 to 6 as case may be. 


Column 2—Record the average number of teachers employed to do the work in each 
type of organization, not the total number of different teachers employed in the course of 


the year. 


Column 3 is self explanatory. This statistic is selected as the most nearly uniform 
on which to base a comparison of per capita costs. 

Columns 4 and 5—The information called for in these columns is requested in order 
to have at hand data necessary for the computation of per capita costs on the hour basis. 


Column 6—Include in this column all expenditures for instruction, 


(salaries, text- 


books and other supplies) and for operation and maintenance of plant, excluding any dis- 


bursements charged to capital account. 


Column 7—Will show merely the annual per capita costs, without regard to the length 
of the school day. The cost per hour will be computed on the basis of the data furnished 
and included in the summarized results of this inquiry. 





140 


school and elementary school pupils, and total 
per capita costs without regard to grade of 
school, so arranged as to facilitate comparison 
of costs in the cities reporting, segregated into 
three groups according to population. 

Examination of the tables will show that the 
length of school day in the cities reporting 
varies from less than five hours to more than 
six, and the school year from 171 to 200 days. 
Since these are important factors in deter- 
mining costs, mere annual per capita cost is 
not the best basis of comparison. Cost per hour 
furnishes a better basis. A standard year of 
1,000 hours (5 hours per day for 200 days) 
has therefore also been used in reporting the 
returns. “Average daily attendance” has been 
used in determining per capita costs, because 
that term has a more nearly standard signifi- 
cance than “enrollment,” “average number 
belonging” or other basis of computation. 

A general summary of the available data is 
given in Table I wherein it will be seen that 
the middle sized cities (Group B) have higher 
per capita costs than the other groups. The 
smaller cities (Group C) show lower costs. 
Comparison of the “Annual” and the “1,000 
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hour” costs shows that cities of Groups A and 
B have a school year slightly in excess of 100 
hours, while those of Group C have a school 
year somewhat less than that. 


It will also be noted that the junior high 
school pupil costs about 1/3 more than the 
elementary school pupil, and that the senior 
high school pupil costs approximately double 
the elementary school pupil. The explanation 
of these differences in cost is to be found, in 
large part, in the factor “size of class” which 
is about % smaller in the junior high, and 
still farther reduced in the senior high school. 
It must be borne in mind, of course, that even 
were the classes equal in size in all the types 
of schools, the cost in the schools of higher 
grade would be distinctly higher because of 
the more expensive equipment and supplies and 
(except where the single schedule prevails) the 
higher salaries of the teaching force in these 
schools. It may be conceded that laboratory 
and other conditions of instruction make small- 
er classes desirable in the higher schools, nev- 
ertheless, “size of class” is such an important 
factor in the determination of costs that the 





SCHOOL COSTS—CITIES OF 100,000 OR MORE POPULATION 
Disbursements for Current Expenses for 1923 


Cost per pupil based upon 
TABLE I—SUMMARY 


A—Average daily attendance 
B—Aggregate hours attendance 





































































































Per Capita Cost Per Capita Cost 
=) A—Annual B—1,000 Hours 
5 Population 
oO (Census 1920) 
Citi Seni Juni Cities Seni Junior 
Reporting | High High. Elem. Total | Reporting | High High Elem. Total 
9 $148 13 7 $147 73 
(23)* 
A 500,000 7 $117 24 6 $103 09 
or more (24) 
8 $78 80 5 $74 59 
(33) | 
Total 10 $91 43 6 $89 83 
(31) 
7 144 85 6 146 55 
200,000 (22) 
B to 2 116 00 2 120 31 
499,999 (24) 
7 78 80 6 75 38 
(32) 
Total 9 96 93 7 95 60 
(30) 
14 122 14 13 122 11 
100,000 (21) 
to 2 60 2 54 42 
Cc 199,999 (23) 
13 69 79 12 69 64 
: (30) 
Total 17 78 08 14 82 09 
(28) 
Grand beside 36 144 13 113 33 77 36 90 34 | 27 143 04 100 20 73 62 89 46 
(23) (24) (32) (31) 
Cost | 162 39 116 05 65 55 77 86 173 15 102 61 76 52 89 03 
Phila. (21) (26) (38) (34) : ‘i ‘ 
Rank § Group A 1in9 in7 7in 8 9 in 10 lin7 4in 6 2in 5 3 in 6 
in (All Cities 4 in 30 4in 11 20 in 28 26 in 36 3 in 26 5 in 10 8 in 23 12 in 27 

















*Numbers in parentheses indicate pupils per teacher. 
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SCHOOL COSTS—CITIES OF 100,000 OR MORE POPULATION 
Disbursements for Current Expenses for 1923 
: A—Average daily attendance 
Cost per pupil based upon { B—Aggregate hours attendance 
TABLE II—SENIOR HIGH -SCHOOLS 
1 2 3 SS ee 7 = 2s Pe oy 
a Expenditures 
& 
gs | E Per Capita 
Ag % as Fe 8 5 
2 & ‘gf 2 $| 2 g 24 Total : = 
o S$ /*'2s ae | 2H] 2A g sy 3 
z j Bs | 58 |3s| és | 8% BS 2 3 
Oo Ze <q [Om] a ag << < ow 
GROUP a 500,000 or more | | 
New York, N. Y...: ..| 5,620,048! 9-12] 3,548] 87,318) 25] 5.0 191] 83,388,690 | $12, 7” me S $140 82| $147 34 
i 2,701,705] 9-12} 2,132} 50,460) 24)... ... > eat 7,727 BO OE coc cesdes 
1,823,779] 9-12] 1,193] 24,826) 21) 5.2 180) 4, 031, no u 162 39 173 15 
3,678} 10-12) ....... 2,933}.... 6.0 195 15, 131,610 1,956, "439 00) 151 00 129 29 
796,841) 10-12 594) 15,216) 26]...... TE as SEO s. 2'406, 125 52) 158 17) .......'.. 
772,897| 9-12 492) 11,545) 23) 5.5 200 12,699,500 1,663, 462 00} 144 08 130 98 
733,826} 9-12 339 8,251; 24) 5.5 184 8,350,012 998,828 99} 100 26 119 62 
576,673} 9-12 755| 16,102; 21) 5,0 190) 15,296,900 2,582,766 00} 160 40 168 84 
506,676| 9-12 385 8,045, 21] 5.5 194 8, 584, 015; 1,112,063 00] 138 22 129 55 

I a egc dea cihen «cals eee anc 14,526,123]...... (1) 9,488] 234,696] (1)23](2)5.5 191|(2)166,733,931| $34,765,960 76| $148 13|(2)$147 73 
GROUP B—Population 200,000 to 500, . 

e' 5 Be ERE URS Ee AR Se 414,524) 9-12 194 4,256} 22) 5.0 1 :,128,320 $761,046 87| $178 86} $184 34 
SeRtbi WME ales a.0:8 clive as dicieieiaie nace 315,312) 9-12 395 9,938} 25]...... , CREAR Ce 103 37] 143 Sil ......... 
Indianapolis, Ind.................. 314,194) 9-12 404 7,416}. 18) 5.25 178 6,930,252 1,279, 313 16} 172 184 60 
pe, SS ee 298,103) 9-12 210 5,186, 25) 5.5 193 5,519,201 701, ‘676 63| 135 30 127 13 
DN ir 5 on vcs dee ednvelte ces 256,491) 9-12 237 5,183] 22) 5.0 182 4,716,530 747,810 74| 144 28 158 55 
Louisville, Ky reer ea hy ere ee A 234,891) 9-12 194 4,472} 23) 6.0 186 4,990,752 456,925 00} 102 17 91 55 
St. Paul, Minn | PERO OTT PRC 234,698} 9-12 232 4,987, 21} 5.25 190 4,974,533 626,167 12} 125 56 125 87 

bo a eee 2,068,213|...... 1,866} 41,438]  22|(3)5.3 187|(3) 31,225,988] $5,002,132 89] $144 85](3)$146 55 
GhOUP C—Population 100,000 to 200,000 | 
On INRL os. + Fi cecnas scapes 191,601] 9-12) 350] 6,051) 17/ 5.0 183 5,536,665) $865,736 12] $143 07] $156 36 
Worcester, Mass..................- 79,754) 9-12 236 4,418} 19) 4.75 191 ,008,231 681,730 00) 154 31 170 08 
eS ee 8,806} 8-12) 205 5,158} 25) 5.75 177 5,249,555 396,108 65) 76 79 75 45 
FMV ooo Gove veces ots o aor 171,667} 8-11 129 3,083} 24) 6.0 180 329, 218,051 39} 70 72 65 48 
ee | a 161,379} 8-11 167 3,584, 21) 6.0 173 3,720,192) 348,189 00} 97 16 93 59 
SRRUNE NG icc cc ccceceeecne sess 137,783} 9-12 78 2,680; 34) 5.25 194 2,859,560) 246,781 29! 92 08 86 30 
CO a BES ee eres es ees 135,875) 9-12 121 3,137] 26) 4.75 194 2,890,746 289,318 59} 92 28 100 00 
Springfield, Mass.................. 129,614) 10-12 173 2,688} 16) 5.5 189 2,794,176 640,801 68] 238 39 229 33 

ew te eee 121,217} 9-12 57 C56n «636: RO ea ee. 195,917 99} 146 20) ......... 
TO i oc cd saiiecccemess 119,289] 10-12 56 1,187} 21) 4.0 191 906,868 170,644 35} 143 76 188 16 
Wilmington, Del................... 110,168} 9-12 83 1,957; 24) 5.0 184 1,800,440 238,872 51) 122 06 132 67 
Cambridge, Mass...........-..06. 109,694) 9-12 143 2,860} 20) 5.0 172 2,459,600) 381,322 79} 133 32 155 03 
RON soon ec cue ncaltecesis 107,784) 9-12 81 2,035} 25) 6.0 200 442,000 198,418 57| 106 36 81 25 
So) OO aa eee 104,437} 9-12 175 3,887] 22] 6.25 184 4, ‘470, 050 510,163 56} 132 95 114 12 

(CO SEER Rae: 1,959,068]...... 2,054| 44,065] 21| 5.3 |(4) 186|(4) 42 467,723] $5,382,056 49| $122 ae il 

| | (1) (1)_ {(2, ne (4) (2, 3, 4) |(2, 3 
| eee ae nr re 18,553,404|...... 13,358] 320,199] 23 188} 240,427,642] $46,150,150 14] $144 13] ae 04 























(1) Does not include Detroit : 

(2) Does not include Cleveland or Chicago 
(3) Does not include Seattle 

(4) Does not include New Bedford 





question may fairly be raised as to why the 
senior high school class should be smaller than 
the junior high school class and why both 
should be so very much smaller than the ele- 
mentary school class. There is no more prac- 
tical or urgent need in the field of educational 
research than the determination of the relation 
of the size of class to the costs of education 
and to the results of instruction. 

The cost items for Philadelphia have been 
appended to Table I in order readily to com- 
pare such costs with those of the other cities. 
It will be seen that in senior high school costs 
Philadelphia ranks 1 out of the 9 cities in its 
own population group and 4 out of 30 cities of 
all groups; in junior high costs it also ranks 
fairly high; in elementary costs it ranks low 


No. 3 


both in its own group and in the cities taken 
as a whole. The elementary school is so pre- 
ponderating an element in the total costs that 
in spite of its high rank in junior and senior 
high school costs, Philadelphia ranks rather 
low in total costs without regard to grade of 
school; viz., 26 out of 36 cities computed on the 
“Annual” basis, and 12 out of 27 on the “1,000 
hour” basis. 

Size of class is evidently a large factor in 
these records, Philadelphia having compara- 
tively small classes in senior high schools (only 
5. cities of those reporting having smaller 
classes); and comparatively large classes in 
elementary schools (no other city reporting 
classes as large). 

Other cities may find it of interest and value 
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to substitute their cost records for those of 
Philadelphia in Table I in order to make simi- 
lar comparisons. 

In Tables II to V, inclusive, will be found 
more detailed statements by cities arranged in 
the three groups by size as indicated. It will 
be noted that the junior high school has a 
slightly longer day, in general, than the senior 
high school and that both higher schools have 
a somewhat longer day than the elementary 
s¢hool. Philadelphia has a standard five-hour 
day in the elementary school. The 4.5 hours 
given in Table IV is due to the large number 
of children upon “part-time” because of inade- 
quate accommodations, a condition, however, 
which is being rapidly relieved. This condi- 
tion accounts for the considerable difference in 
“Annual” and “1,000 hour” costs for element- 
ary schools in this city. 

There has been much discussion in recent 
years of the “alarming” increase in the cost 
of public education. Instead of the increase 
being alarming might not the cost as given in 
these tables properly be regarded as almost 
alarmingly small? Table I shows the cost of 
one hour’s instruction to be 9 cents, or 45 
cents for one day’s schooling for one pupil. 
This is less than the cost of a single meal for 
a boy or girl in a cheap restaurant. In what 
other enterprise can so much be gotten for so 
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small an expenditure? The total expenditures 
for education should be increased rather than 
decreased—the school day and year might well 
be longer, the things that are being done for 
the pupil should be done even better and even 
more things should be done for him. 


The data herein presented (comprising re- 
turns from cities with a total population of 
more than 20 million, with a school population 
of approximately 3 million, with current edu- 
cational disbursements of more than 255 mil- 
lion dollars) constitute a fairly. representa- 
tive sampling of educational costs in urban 
communities. The variations shown in school 
opportunities accorded the children of these 
communities as measured by differences in 
length of school day and year and by differ- 
ences in amounts expended are very consider- 
able. The variations would be greatly multi- 
plied in number and extent if all urban com- 
munities were taken into account, and enor- 
mously greater differences would be revealed 
if a country-wide tabulation including rural 
districts were made. 


The evidence assembled in the present tables, 
however, demonstrates clearly that even in the 
larger centers of population we are indeed far 
from realization of the American ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity for all. 





SCHOOL COSTS—CITIES OF 100,000 OR MORE POPULATION 
Disbursements for Current Expenses for 1923 : 


Cost per pupil based upon { 


A—Average daily attendance 
B—Aggregate hours attendance 






















































































TABLE ItI—JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
UB BA. a See 4 5 —_— 7 | 8 | QO | - 10 
~ Expenditures 
gS E 
am > = Per Capita 
City 3 2 % o & a g 5 
n 2 i} 
2s 8 | ed F >| & 34 Total = 5 
o g 8 Ss so |S) 2A a 23 5 eS 
= | #3 | BE [Ss] gs | 82] 88 e| & 
G | ze | <¢ |aal se | As| 4< 4 a 
GROUP A—Population 500,000 or more | 
Philadelphia, Pa................... 1,825,779| 7-9 286 7,320} 26] 6 188.5 8,278,920 $849,463 20] $116 05) $102 61 
pe a POS era 993,678] 7-9 |........ 25,575).....| 6 195 29,922, 7. 902, 113 00 96 99 
eee SS eee eres 796,841) 7-9 Se? es a Se See ae 2,531,148 33] 114 96).......... 
ET Ss ccs ces Ghaccwtesas 733,826| 7-9 339! 8,417] 25) 5.5 | 184 8,518,004 761,126 41) 82 37 89 35 
Los A Rar bocs ettetnie 576,673) 7-9 535] 11,000) 21) 6.5 | 190 13,585,000} 1,661,200 00; 151 02 122 28 
IB gaia soawe.oapeded.onr: 772,897; 7-9 55 1,197} 22) 5.5 | 200 1,316,700 161,207 00} 134 68 122 43 
Francisco, Cal................. 506,676] 7-9 75 1,690} 23] 5 194 1,639,300 186,458 00) 110 33 113 74 
MS es sc) Vk hs | 6,204,370|...... |(1) 2,120] 77,216|(1)24|(2)5.7 | 191 | (2)63,260,674| $9,052,906 94] 117 24|(2)$103 09 
GROUP B—Population 200,000 to 500,000 | 
WOE WE, Don decs saancten ved eas'he 414,524; 7-9 40 1,361; 34) 6 195 1,592,370 $117,118 53| $86 05) $73 54 
Ne RR Pe rer 256,491| 7-9 235 5,169} 22} 5 182 4,703,790 640,381 88] 123 88 136 14 
SPE Sarre 671,015|...... 275] 6,530| 241 6 189 6,296, 160] 757,500 41| 116 00| 120 31 
GROUP C—Population 100,000 to 200,000 
pO GRE, aetie 171,667) 6-8 121 2,839 23] 6 180 3,066,120 $210,450 89] $74 12 $68 63 
FER Tee ere 119,289} 7-9 140 3,224] 23] 6 191 3,694,704 157,460 39| 48 84 42 62 
PURER 7 200,956)...... 261| _6,063| 23] 6 | 186 6,760,824| $367,911 28] 60 68| 4 42 
eee 7,166,341|...... (1)2,656] 89,809|(1)24](2)5.9 | 189 (2)76,317,658| $10,178,318 63] $113 33|(2)$100 20 


























(1) Does not include Detroit 
(2) Does not include Cleveland 
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SCHOOL COSTS—CITIES OF 100,000 OR MORE POPULATION 
Disbursements for Current Expenses for 1923 
A—Average daily attendance 
Cost per pupil based upon B—Aggregate hours attendance 
TABLE IV—ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
1 2 3 Sh eS Se 7 ; i. 8 ce 10 
sii Expenditures 
an 
ss : Per Capita 
3 L =| 8 q 
City 3 % as F 8 2 
82 2 g S| 38 Total 
& § 8§ g $| 28 3 £3 5 i 
S} 8 ao | 26] 2A $ by a i 
2 | 22] 22 |es| 2e| @| &8 a | & 
6 | ze | <4 |fe| Be | as << < = 
GROUP A—Population 500,000 or more 
i 2,701,705} K-8} 9,191] 304,280) 33).......)  200)............. $26,217,530 23) $86 16).......... 
..| 1,823,779] K-8} 5,095; 193,182) 38) 4.5 189} 165,497,615) 12,663,689 59) 65 55 $76 52 
.| 993,678] K-6]........ 104,748].....| 5.5 195! 117,448,695) 7,624,199 00} 72 75 64 92 
796,841 1-6} 1,998 003} 37j....... Mis sctdincikes 6,750,735 42) 91 84).......... 
733,826} K-8} 2,150) 69,587) 32) 5 189 65,759,715) 4,562,169 74) 58 83 69 38 
576,673; K-8| 3,636; 87,093) 22) 5 190 82,738,350 8. 111, "410 00} + 93 13 98 04 
772,897, K-8) 2,035 ym 36] 5.25) 200 77,162,400) 4,972,944 00| 67 67 64 44 
676, K-8| 1,579) 43,549) 28)....... SOLO been 3,917,058 00} 89 95).......... 

RR re Ra ree 8,911,075|...... |(1)25684| 949,430](1)33|(2)5.1 193|(2)508,606,775| $74,819,735 98| $78 80|(2) $74 59 
GROUP B—Population 200,000 to 500, 

OWORR Wie ecko ic ctsvececcedexs« 414,524) K-6| 1,265) 42,727) 34/ 5.25 195 43,741,766| $3,203,672 01 4 98 $73 24 
ee SO SS rn. eer 315,312} K-8} 1,027) 33,571) 33)....... , ASS ae 3,115,079 70] 92 79).......... 
Indianapolis, Ind................-- 314,194) 1-8 981) 34,039) 35! 6.5 178 39,383,123} 2,695,916 31; 79 20 68 45 
Jersey City, Oe Bids s be ean detles A 298,103} K-8 1,061; 34,263} 32) 5.5 194 36,558,621 2,782,179 85) 81 20 76 10 
Denver IS A as ee 256,491) K-8 810) 24,750) 31) 5 182 22,522,500} 2,018,467 22) 81 55 89 62 
pr Ge ra se 234,891 1-8 790| 23,744) 30) 5 186 22,081,920; 1,459,448 00| 56 71 66 09 
CO a eee ee | 234,698} K-8 872} 26,136] 30] 4.75} 190 587,740} 2,001,501 62| 76 59 84 85 

J ee er Ree | 2,068,213|...... | 6,806] 219,230] 32|(3)5.3 187|(3) 187,875,670] $17,276,264 71| $78 80|(3) $75 38 
GROUP kag pulation 100,000 to 200, | | 

% 191,601; K-8 950| 24,656) 26) 5 183} 22,560,240] $2,719,314 57] $110 29) $120 54 
179,754) K-8 864) 23, 27) 5 191] 22, 010,840 1,622,488 70 40} 7371 
178,806} 1-7 690) 25,774) 37) 5.5 177 25,090,989 1,152,205 84) 44 70 45 92 
171,667} K-5 619} 18,264) 30) 6 180 19,725,120 758,876 12| 41 55) 38 47 
161,379} 1-7 504) 17,376) 34) 6 173 976, 789,536 00} 45 44 43 92 
783} K-9 637 2,272; 35) 5 194 21,603,840] 1,397,122 56) . 62 73 64 67 
135,875, K-8' 594) 17,674| 30) 5.5 194 18,858,158} 1,218,633 31) 68 95 64 62 
121,217) K-8 B7Gh.  FOGGR: BAR Gh ccc tbe cee ceed 1,231,610 54) 85 34).......... 
119,289] K-6 432 F 26} 5.5 191 11,591,217} 1,211,854 95) 10982) 104 55 
110,168} 1-8 335} 9,953) 30) 5 184 156,760 262 29) 80 40 87 39 
109,694; K-8 383; 11,996) 31) 5.75 171 11,795,067 869, 308 11} 72 47 73 70 
107,784, K-8 386 13.209 34, 5 200 13,205,000 736, 572 40} 58 14 55 77 
104,437; 1-8 454| 13,747; 30) 5 184] 12,647,240 1,085,789 27| 79 18 85 85 
1,829,454]...... 7,422| 223,431] 30] 5.3 |(4) 185|(4)206,220,759| $15,593,663 96| $69 79|(4) $69 64 
(1) (1) i. 3) wa gal” 3, 4) | (2, 3, 4) 
12,808,742|...... 39,912)1,392,091 2| 6.2 902, 703,204|$107,689,664 65| $77 36 $73 62 
(1) Does not include Detroit. 
(2) Does not include Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco. 
{2} Does not include New Bedford. 
ot inclu ew 
) , (For Table V see following page.) 





WHEN GOD TAUGHT THE ARTS 


EDITH E. MCGEE 
Norwood, Ohio 


In the dim ages of creation’s birth 
God shaped full many a lovely mountain 
scene 
With chiseled crags and cliffs, and in between 
Carved sloping valleys with their pastures 


green; 
Thus taught He sculpture to the new-born 
earth. 


He tinged the sunset clouds with tints sublime; 
Across the skies His mighty brush he drew, 
Leaving a rainbow there of wondrous hue; 
With tenderness divine He painted, too, 
The — moth’s wings, the robin’s eggs of 

ue; 

Thus taught He mankind color and design. 


He blessed with song a million tiny throats 
Of warblers sweet to carol mid the trees; 
He taught the wind its crooning melodies ; 
The young world thrilled with nature’s sym- 

phonies, 

And mankind caught the music of their 

notes. 


But lo! He sent from heavenly courts above 
Earth’s model teacher, to transform the 
night 
By —— Art 
To ual His little children into light, 
And show the waiting world that God is 
Love. 


into the dawning 
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SCHOOL COSTS—CITIES OF 100,000 OR MORE POPULATION 
Disbursements for Current Expenses for 1923 


Cost per pupil based upon 


A—Average daily attendance 
B—Aggregate hours attendance 


TABLE V—SENIOR HIGH, JUNIOR HIGH AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
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oe ee 3 Ferrets 7 | 8 ERS | 10 
ia Expenditures 
oS 
ior 
& > : Per Capita 
City | 4 % s © g m g ES 
4 ° | 
23 we | ed | 8] bl a] #8 Total S48 
S| 8 | 28 | #2 |28| 2A] of os 3 os 
2 | £3 | £2 |s| ee | 87) §5 | 8 
ic) Ze <4 | Am] Wa as iid 4 = 
GROUP A—Population 500,000 or more 
nen i, Oe eRe 5,620,048) K-12| 26,230) 847,674) 32) 5 191} 809,528,670) $74,364,070 78) $87 73 $91 86 
0, Mer Sis, ee ect vee 2,701,705} K-12} 11,409) 357,238) 31)....... ee ee 34,800,791 26) 97 42).......... 
Phi elphia, Rhy -cidkviguihaviedee 1,823,779} K-12) 6,574) 225,328) 34) 5.2 189| 197,059,738] 17,544,630 63} 77 86 89 03 
| eR, eer 993,678) K-12) 4,896) 146,552) 30) 6 195| 162,503,055} 13,281,832 00} 90 62 81 73 
Cleveland, TUDES sr dNre Sodas cies 796,841) 1-12} 3,422) 110,733) 32)....... ee 11,688,009 27) 105 55).......... 
St. Louis, MG ie «sakes laa on 772,897; K-12| 2,582) 86,230) 33) 5.3 200 91,178,600} 6,797,613 00} 78 83 74 55 
SE MEO ks sc bbhiddcdaboews 748,060} 1-12) 2,920) 103,543) 35)....... 1 Re 12,460,300 84) 120 34).......... 
I I oi 05.0 88s Fidchn ss ob ae 733,826) K-12) 2,828) 86,255) 31) 5.0] (1)189 82,627,731 6,322,125 14, 73 30 76 51 
ee SS oS Ene ee aa 576,673] K-12} 4,926) 114,195) 23) 5.1 190} 111,620,250) 12,355,376 00}; 108 20 110 69 
San Francisco, Cal................. 506,676} K-12! 2,039] 53,284) 26)....... | ere 5,215,579 00] 97 S8.......... 
ET re Nios Feb er 6as b0S 88S |15,274,183|...... | 67,836|2,131,032| 31] 5.2]....... | 1,454,518,044|$194,830,327 92] $91 43|(2) $89 83 
GROUP B—Population 200,000 to 500,000 
PO PECMRS shila. Deo ce ches besa 414,524) K-12) 2,015) 48,344) 31) 5.2 |(1) 195 49,462,456] $5,779,235 96] $91 10) $116 84 
ES open rr ae 315,312) K-12} 1,422) 48,509) 31]....... ee ge ee 4,544,273 07) 104 44).......... 
INO BNE. oo oi oe Sees cee 314,194) 1-12) 1,385) 41,455) 30) 6.3 178 46,313,375} 3,975,229 47) 95 89 85 84 
BS 0 AS 3 a ee 298,103} K-12} 1,271) 39,449) 31) 5.5 194 42,077,822) 3,483,856 48] 88 21 82 80 
MAM Ss CAE 5 's'4 bh. elss Beene as 256,491) K-12 1,282} 35,102} 27) 5 182 31,942,820] 3,406,659 84) 97 05 106 65 
Louisville, ST socal. ¢ ihe aoa 234,891; 1-12 984; 28,216) 29) 5.2 186 27,072,672 1,916,373 00}. 67 91 70 79 
OR Sees 234,698) K-12 1,104) 31,229) 28) 4.8 190} | 28,562,273 2,688,777 74; 86 10 94 14 
EL” eR Sram yt 216,261; 1-12} 1,217} 32,968} 27| 5.4 187 33,388,663} 3,492,615 58] 105 94 104 60 
Akron, Ohio. SS eR Prone 208,435] K-12 a ee, A Re RE es. 2,587,934 00} 90 58).......... 
RE A ERE RI FEF | 2,492,909|...... | 11,625] 328,841] 30] 5.5 |....... | 258,820,081] $31,874,955 14] $96 93|(3) $95 60 
GROUP Mey cea 100,000 to 200,000 
191,601) K-12} 1,300) 30,707) 24) 5 183 28,096,905| $3,585,050 69] $116 Mn $127 60 
179,754; K-12 1,100| 27,466; 25, 5 191 26,019,07 2,304,218 00} 83 8 88 56 
178,806} 1-12 895} 30,932) 35) 5.6 177 30,340,544 1,548,314 49} 50 08 76 12 
171,667; K-11 968} 26,242) 27) 6 180 26,120,880 1,230,156 59] 46 87 47 09 
162,537| K-12 978} 29,141) 30) 5 190 27,683,950) 2,086,741 33) 71 61 75 38 
161,379] 1-11 671; 20,960) 31) 6 173 21 "696, 480 1,137,725 00) 54 28 52 44 
137,783} K-12 715} 24,952) 35), 5.1 194 24, 463, "400 1,643,903 85) 65 88 67 20 
135,875} K-12 715} 20,811) 29) 5.4 21,748,904 1,507,951 90) 72 45 69 33 
129,614) K-12 798} 19,195) 24) 5.3 | (4)192 19,433,232) 2,383,559 24) 124 17 122 65 
121,217) K-12 ot Ga SR pa, Sea Saree et ee 1,427,528 53; 90 5ij.......... 
119,289} K-12 628} 15,445) 25) 5.5 191 16,192,789 1,539,959 69] 99 7 95 10 
118,110) K-12 Rs a ie at Eee, (ape eee para 2,068,026 18) 103 O7).......... 
115,777} K-12 Ret. * MINE | I as psreloere:s oh thev sa Dams aiaaio 1,254,926 32} 66 22).......... 
110,168} 1-12 418} 11,910) 28) 5 1 10,957,200} 1,039,134 80) 87 25 94 84 
109,694); K-12 526} 14,856) 28) 5.6 |(5) 171 14,254,667} 1,250,720 90) 84 19 87 74 
107,784) K-12 476} 15,240) 32) 5.1 15,647,000 934,990 97 61 35 59 76 
104,437] 1-12 629| 17, "634 281 5.3 184 17,117,290 1,595,952 83} 90 50 93 24 
2,355,492|...... 13,105] 365,500] 28] 5.3 |....... | 289,772,312] $28,538,861 31| $78 08|(6) $82 09 
|20,122,584]...... 92,566|2,825,373| 3i1|....... eS | 2,003,110,437|$255,244,144 37| $90 34|(7) $89 46 























(1) 194 days in Senior High Schools in Newark, N. J., 184 days in Senior High Schools in Baltimore, Md. 


(2) Does not include San Francisco, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago. 
(3) Does not include Akron, Seattle. 

(4) 189 days in Senior High Schools. 

(5) 172 days in Senior High Schools, 

(6) Does not include Norfolk, Salt Lake, New Bedford. 


(7) Does not include Norfolk, Salt Lake, New Bedtord, Akron, Seattle, San Francisco, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 


“Health Education” is the report on a 
school health training program by the Joint 
Committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Association, 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Chairman. It contains 
several pages of constructive graded topics 
on alcohol and other narcotics grouped around 
positive ideals of character training. With 
its emphasis on vital human interests and re- 
lations, this outline should be of service to 
makers of curricula and authors of textbooks 
who want a new approach to the subject of 
= and other narcotics in public school 
wor 


AVOID WOODEN HEADS 
You can get along with a wooden leg, but 


you can’t get along with a wooden head. It 
is the brain that counts, but in order that your 
brain may be kept clear you must keep your 
body fit and well. That cannot be done if one 
drinks liquor. A man who has to drag around 
a habit that is a danger and a menace to so- 
ciety ought to go off to the woods and live 
alone. We do not tolerate the obvious use 


of morphine or cocain or opium, and we should 
not tolerate intoxicating liquor, because I tell 
you these things break down the command 
of the individual over his own life and his 
own destiny—Dr, Charles H. Mayo. 











A Lesson in Highway Safety 


TERESA M. LENNEY* 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Safety Week, December 6-13 


Introduction 


HIS lesson was given to the pupils in the 
seventh grade to teach safe behavior 
on the highways. It was presented as 
part of the work in civics. The topic under 
discussion was “The Agencies which our com- 
munity has set up for the protection of the 
citizens of New Rochelle,” and the following 
deductions were made: 


1. No one has a right to protection who 
does not contribute something. 

2. Responsibility must be distributed. 

8. Every privilege presumes an obligation 
—rights mean duties, too. 

4. We should give loyal service to our par- 
ents, to our school, to our country, for the 
benefits received. 


The sense of gratitude aroused in the pupils 
easily led to the desire to give back something 
of priceless value to the community by making 
the streets and roadways safe. 


Assignment 
Problem: How may we as children help the 
nation to preserve its citizens from injury or 
death on the highways? 


Approach 

In order to start the lesson with something 
concrete which would increase the interest in 
the highway-safety question, the class was 
taken at the noon hours to intersection of 
streets where the traffic is heavy. An effort 
was made to give each child the ideal that he 
is an important factor in the solution of the 
highway problem. Within the pupils’ actual 
range of vision, there were people who did not 
keep to the right; others who crossed in the 
middle of the block, or diagonally at the cor- 
ners. A child was playing in the gutter. A 
bicycle rider was hitching behind a wagon. The 
streets were used by a great variety of moving 
vehicles and various classes of people. The 
careless, reckless, heedless, ignorant behavior 
of the average person on the streets convinced 
the pupils that traffic laws must exist; that 
they must be known; that they must be en- 





* This lesson in Highway Safety won for Miss Lenney 
the first prize of $500 and a trip to Washington in the 
1922 national contest conducted by the Highway Educa- 
tion Board. : 


forced and that accidents are avoided with 
ease when a few simple traffic rules are strict- 
ly adhered to. 

The attention of the children was directed 
also to the work of the traffic officer, to the 
signs, signals, dummy cops, chalk lines, con- 
trol lights and colors. 


Lesson 
When the lesson began in the class room, the 
pupils, anxious to solve the traffic problem, 
organized the class as follows: 


Group on Exhibits 
Library Group 
Patrol Group ~ 
Group on Suggestions 


Each pupil was a member of at least one 
of the groups and as far as possible was al- 
lowed a choice. To each group was assigned 
a definite task or project for which the pupils, 
individually and collectively, were held re- 
sponsible. 

The reading period was used to read and to 
classify the material on hand and to become 
familiar with the class room traffie library. 

The group on exhibits prepared the bulletin 
board and arranged the exhibits, pictures, 
posters and slogans. 

The library group made a scrapbook of the 
pictures and clippings on the highway-safety 
question, collected by the pupils and sent in by 
interested parents and teachers. 

Letters were written to the Highway Educa- 
tion Board, to Insurance Companies, to Rail- 
road Companies, to Public Service Corpora- 
tions and to individuals asking for books and 
other materials to be used in connection with 
the highway safety work. Quite a library 
was collected [See bibliography listed at the 
end of this article]. It was used also by the 
other classes in the school. 

The arithmetic period was used to make and 
solve problems from the data obtained from 
the police and hospital records of injuries and 
fatalities occurring in our city during the 
month of October. Other problems were made 
and solved from different statistics, such as 
these: 

In 1921, out of the 1,000,000,000 passengers 
carried by the railroads in the United States, 
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105 were killed or about one in every 10,000,000 
people, while in New York City, because a few 
simple traffic rules were not observed, 3,840 
persons were killed on the streets or about five 
in every 10,000. It is estimated that the dan- 
ger to pedestrians is 1,000 per cent more than 
to the occupants of vehicles. William Phelps 
Eno states that the total number of highway 
traffic deaths is as much as 36,000 per year. 
The patrol group prepared the playground 
to represent as nearly as possible an inter- 
section of streets visited by the class. During 
the recreation period the pupils dramatized a 
street scene: 
A boy, familiar with 


the Council of Na- 
tional Defense Code. Traffic Officer 


PR Automobile 
. .. Seeaererrre.. Truck 
DEE Bacindiceess eee Wagon 
 ipasacccuwwn ..Fire Engine 
PE ~scenwnnd amene Aged Man 
oP * Serer rs Small Child 


The remaining pupils of the class were pe- 
destrians. 

By the dramatization, certain rules were 
found necessary for the prevention of acci- 
dents. When the children returned to the class 
room, a diagram of the street intersection was 
placed on the blackboard and on it were indi- 
cated the rules with colored crayons. 

Diagrams of other situations such as obtuse 
corners, acute corners, five corners, elbow cor- 
ners were placed on the board. From these 
exercises and from the classification of acci- 
dents according to causes the following code 
of traffic rules was deduced: 

1. Keep to the right (keep to the left on 

roads without sidewalks). 

2. Cross a street at right angles and at the 
official crossing. Never dart out into 
the street in front of cars parked near 
the curb. 

8. Watch for traffic officer’s signal and heed 
traffic signs and chalk lines. 

4. Observe traffic before stepping from the 
curb. 

5. Never cross in the middle of a block. Jay- 
walking causes many accidents. 

6. Do not dodge; stand still if you are con- 
fused. : 

7. Stand on the sidewalk or within the safet 
zone when waiting for a street car. 

8. When boarding a street car, grasp both 
handles and face toward the front of 
the car. When alighting grasp one 


handle, place one foot firmly on the 
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ground and face toward the front. Ob- 
serve the traffic before moving. 

9. When necessary to pass behind a street 
car use extreme caution. 

10.A bicycle rider should keep close to the 
right hand curb, and signal before turn- 
ing a corner, slowing down or stopping. 

11. A bicyclist should avoid the busy thorough- 
fares. He should never zigzag from side 
to side trying to make a hill. 

12. Children should not play in streets. They 
should never chase anything or one 
another into the street. _ 

13. Rash acts of daring, such as teasing driv- 
ers and standing in the path of automo- 
biles, are very unfair and often result 
in serious accidents. 

14. Coasting, sliding, roller-skating on the 
highways or hitching or stealing rides 
on moving vehicles are dangerous. 

15. Be ever ready with a helping hand to assist 
others to safety. 


The patrol group gave further assistance to 
the children in crossing at the corners near 
the school. They explained the rules to any 
child who did not understand them and to any 
one who showed a disposition not to co-oper- 
ate in the work, they pointed out the serious- 
ness of disobeying traffic regulations. 


A very effective honor roll and pledge card 
was made by a pupil. It consisted of a pledge 
to memorize and observe the traffic rules and 
to induce others to help to make the highways 
safe. The pledge was signed by each pupil 
either in the presence of his parents or with 
their consent. The signers formed a per- 
manent organization to be known as The High- 
way Safety League. The aim of the League is 
to enroll every child in the schools and the 
citizens of the city in a campaign of careful- 
ness, 

In order to support the work by intelligent 
public opinion and by people who can do some- 
thing, the Highway Safety League sent a let- 
ter to the Mayor asking that a Public Safety 
Committee be appointed. 

Placards of the traffic rules were made and 
posted in every garage in the city, in store 
windows and freely distributed. 

Conductors and motormen in the city were 
requested to say “Don’t get hurt!” as passen- 
gers boarded cars and alighted. 

Talks were given to children in other grades 
on how and why each child should take a share 
in the traffic work. 
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The English period was used by the pupils 
to write essays on “My Share in Making the 
Highways Safe.” The best essay was sent 
to the principal. 

A program was given before the grammar 
assembly of the school and a lieutenant in uni- 
form from the Traffic Branch of the local Po- 
lice Department talked to the children on “The 
Traffic Menace.” 

Moving pictures gave valuable assistance in 
educating the public as to its share in solving 
the serious traffic problem. The Highway 
Safety League arranged with the local the- 
atres to have one of its members address the 
audience while the most important traffic regu- 
lations and the most effective slogans were 
thrown upon the screen. 

The following is a summary of the report 
made by the group on suggestions: 


To the Motorists 

Never make a turn or curve at high speed. 
If lights blind you, or you cannot see your 
way clear, STOP! 

When approaching a railroad grade cross- 
ing, shift into second to prevent stalling on the 
tracks, and look both ways. 

In passing another vehicle do not dart out 
suddenly, and never pass on a blind curve. 

See to it that motor vehicles are made to 
meet traffic conditions. 


To the Law Makers 

Provide children with plenty of play 
grounds. 

Do away with the Right of Way Rules. 

Eliminate railroad grade crossings. 

Limit the hours of continuous driving by 
chauffeurs. 

Remove blind curves when possible, other- 
wise enforce caution by rigid measures. 

Make the obtaining of licenses more difficult. 

Make owners co-insurers. Let no insurance 
company assume the whole’ financial responsi- 
bility for accidents. . 

Insist on bonding all taxi and other drivers 
who are not insured. 

In.congested sections insist that heavy trucks 
do not use the highways during the busy hours. 

Increase penalties for the violations of traf- 
fie regulations. : 

When violators are arraigned in Court for 
ignoring traffic rules, the Judge should be 
requested to impose sentences compelling the 
guilty to view the results of breaking traffic 
rules—the injured and the dead. 

The influence of children all seriously in- 
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terested in a project is far reaching in a com- 
munity. Let us at least teach them the im- 
portance of the traffic rules and train them 
to form habits of seeing, judging and protect- 
ing themselves and others onthe highways. 


Trinity Place School, 
November 2, 1922 
To Honorable Mayor Scott and Common Coun- 
cil 

Gentlemen: We the undersigned residents 
of the city of New Rochelle and pupils of Trin- 
ity Place School have been appointed a High- 
way Safety Committee to present to you the 
following communication. 

First, in New Rochelle from October 13 to 
November 13 three children were killed by au- 
tomobiles in three separate accidents. 

Second, 95 per cent of the 81 patients in 
the New Rochelle Hospital for one month were 
there suffering from injuries received from 
automobile accidents. 

It is appalling when one realizes that in 
our country 12,000 people were killed and 
350,000 were injured by motor vehicles in 
1921. It is expected that the number will be 
increased in the coming year, unless we all 
put forth our best efforts to prevent these 
needless accidents. 

We have pledged ourselves to work for the 
safety of others as well as for our own safety. 

We respectfully ask that a Public Safety 
Executive Committee be appointed at once. 

We present herewith “Suggestions for the 
Safety Season” from the Highway Education 
Board. 

Signed: Irma Lykke, Elsie Dillon, Angela 
Carroll, George Holden, Roy Dawson, John 
MacDonald, Eli Abrams. 


Bibliography of Safety Library 
Safety First for Little Folks—L. M. Waldo. 
Education in Accident - Prevention—E. 

George Payne, Ph.D. 
Book Two—Emergencies—C. V: Gulick. 
Handbook for Boys—Boy Scouts of America. 
Proceedings of a’ Conference on Highway 
Traffic Regulations Held at Yale—Edited by 
C. J. Tilden. 
Health Through Will Power—James J. 
Walsh, M.D. 
Sure Pop and Safety Scouts—R. R. Bailey. 
A Course of Study in Safety Education— 
Harriet E. Beard. 
Bulletin No. 42—Bureau of Education. 
Safety for the Child—D. H. Scoville. 
—New York State Education 








A School Art Project 


EMILIE H. SALOMON 
Director of Art, New Castle Public Schools, New Castle, Pa. 


HE problem of beautifying a dingy 
portable room for a kindergarten room 
was placed before a class in Applied 

Design in the New Castle Senior High School. 
The students gladly undertook the problem. 
The room had no windows on the back wall. 
This space had seven 2” x 4” studding dividing 
it into eight panels. These they decided to 
panel with fable stories. The studding, hav- 























Designed by Elizabeth Stover. Instructor Mildred Schwieder 


ing had no paint, was painted a neutral color. 
The effect was dark and dreary so it was de- 
cided to make the panels bright in color. Tints 
and shades of orange and blue with neutrals 
of gray, black and white were used. As you 
see, sunshine colors were predominant in the 
room. Each panel was the work of a different 
student but each subordinated the color 
scheme to the definite color note. 

Eight decorative panels were designed, one 
in the inside of each of the 2” x 4” studding. 
Each panel tells some one of the favorite nurs- 
ery rhymes of childhood. 


The kindergarten teachers were asked for 
the rhymes the children were studying. De- 
signs for these were submitted by the members 
of the class. 

The students worked on the rhymes sug- 
gested—one on the well beloved rhyme of 
“Jack and Jill;” one panel in full action of 
“Hi, Diddle. Diddle;” “Little Miss Muffett” 
with the awe inspiring spider; careless “Little 
Bo Peep” leaving her sheep behind; surprised 
“Little Jack Horner;” an outdoor scene of 
“Little Boy Blue;” “Humpty Dumpty” who 
sat on the wall; the last panel, “Jack be Nim- 
ble,” helped to make a very complete series. 

The panels were painted with tempera or 
show card colors on beaver board—a delight- 
ful surface on which to paint—durable and 
strong. All panels were the same size—five 
feet long by three feet wide. All were held in 
by a border of gray, orange and black. They 
were then varnished with a dull varnish so 
that they might be cleaned. 

The problem was intensely interesting to 





Rt 
Instructor Mildred Schwieder 





Designed by Claud Canover. 
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the student. When the task was completed the 
students had the satisfaction of knowing that 
they had rendered a distinct public service 
which has given joy to many little people of 
the kindergarten. They had the added joy of 
seeing a definitely planned problem take shape 
and grow. Out of the work in planning and 
reviewing fairy tales a distinct knowledge—as 
well defined and as easily mastered as the 
formula for mixing a cake—was gained in 
color and design representation. 

The result of the problem, which is both 
decorative and useful Art, deals primarily 
with design, the foundation of all Art. It 
means planning in an orderly manner to the 
end that the object made may be useful as 


























By Elizabeth Stover 


well as beautiful. A certain amount of con- 
struction or creative art and design in which 
the element of color enters is necessary and 
is advisable in developing judgment and ap- 
preciation. 

Here is something that can be understood by 
the pupils and parents. By becoming useful 
and practical, Art can advance from being the 
least important to being one of the leading 
subjects in the school. 


No. 4 
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By Eugene Scanlon 


A TEST IN CHILD LORE 


Exercises were held to promote efficiency 
among the assistants of a public library in 
Massachusetts. Later on, one of them submit- 
ted an examination paper as a test of culture 
in the sphere of child lore. The questions and 
studies involved in that test were as follows: 

1. For what person or persons was the wool 
of the black sheep destined? 

2. Describe the maneuver of the French 
army, as recorded by M. Goose, and give the 
number of men in that army. 

3. Give short biographical sketch of Solo- 
mon Grundy, and mention seven important 
events in his life. 

4. Who killed Cock Robin? 

5. Discuss the social significance of the 
botanical arrangement in Quite Contrary 
Mary’s Garden. 

6. Describe the social significance of do- 
mestic economy as practiced in Jack Sprat’s 
household. 

7. Describe briefly the astral phenomena 
which led to the elopment of two useful kitchen 
utensils. 

8. How manv court musicians were main- 
tained at the court of old King Cole? 

9. Name and describe article on which 
Miss Muffet sat. 

10. Who stole the Queen of Hearts’ pastry? 
—American Educational Digest. 





A smile is more than a crease in the face. 








Commencement Program at Kensington High 
School Dedicated to Art 


HE Kensington High School at Philadel- 
phia, of which Beulah A. Fenimore is 
principal, chose Art as the theme to be 

elaborated in the Commencement program last 
June. The pupils, teachers and principal de- 
serve much praise for the interesting and 
worth-while program they developed around 
this theme. Each essay was written by one 
girl and delivered by another. 

The JOURNAL prints-excerpts from these es- 
says in order that teachers may use these sug- 
gestions in working out art programs for Edu- 
cation Week. 

Dorothy H. Dauterich and Elsie D. Jesanker 
prepared and delivered the essay on “The 
Value of Art to the Historian,” which stated 
that “much of our present day knowledge of 
ancient people we owe to the various forms 
of art which have been preserved. Pictures 
are an open book written in a universal lan- 
guage which all can understand. Through 
them, the character, the manners, the customs, 
the religion of the people who produced them 
are revealed to us.” 

Ruth M. Dixon and Hazel N. Sturgeon in 
the essay, “Art in Industry,” affirmed that 
“since the early part of the 19th Century the 
industrial and artistic character of the world 
has changed. The age of machinery has ar- 
rived. Only through quantity production can 
the needs of modern democracy be met. There- 
fore, our problem in artistic expression is to 
master the machine in order to create art for 
the people. The first machines endeavored to 
imitate the old hand products, but now it is 
realized that the machine itself is the modern 
tool with which new forms of beauty may be 
created. In the past we have borrowed our 
art from the old world. We still do—but 
whether we shall continue to do so in this new 
era remains to be seen. When we realize 
fully that as an industrial nation we need a 
fine quality of art in American life, then we 
may hope for an art worthy of American 
ideals.” 

The following is an excerpt from the essay 
“The Art of the Book,” by Luella R. Korb and 
Anna Zalken: 

“During the period when the making of 
books was confined to the monasteries, every 
book was a masterpiece. The writing itself 


was a fine art. The pages of these books were 
beautifully designed.. Every letter was well 
spaced in relation to the rest and every para- 
graph well placed on the page. 

“Cannot we, who are supposed to be farther 
along the road of civilization, make even the 
inexpensive books more artistic?” 

In discussing “Art in the Theatres” Alice B. 
Adams and Laura F. Kean brought out that 
“man has always had a marked fondness for 
living in the land of make believe. The earliest 
theatres about which we can find interesting 
facts are the Greek and the Roman. 

“The plays of the Middle Ages dealt with 
ecclesiastic subjects, and were a mixture of 
miracle and morality. The miracle and mo- 
rality plays were usually played in front of a 
church, where the cathedral windows and 
sculptured porches formed an appropriate 
background. It is contended that in the crude 
but in most cases beautiful decorations of the 
miracle and morality stages and in the beau- 
tiful costumes worn by the players is to be 
found the beginning of modern art in the 
theatres.” 

“Art in the Home” was the subject of C. 
Valeska Seip. She said that “the artistic, 
beautiful, cozy home sometimes is the least 
expensive. A simple peasant cottage often is 
really more, ‘What home should be’ than the 
most elaborate mansion on Fifth Avenue. 

“You can make your home so inviting that 
your friends enter it with delight and leave 
it with reluctance. One week-end guest at an 
especially attractive, individual sort of home 
left her hostess with these words of farewell, 
‘I love to visit you because I see your char- 
acter in every one of your unusual and re- 
freshing rooms. You are an artist, indeed, 
for you make your walls your canvas, and 
your furniture and hangings your picture. I 
never tire of just sitting and gazing at the 
beauty around me.’ This home is not ex- 
pensive, but the owner has made her home a 
reflection of the best that is in her.” 

“Queen Fashion” was the catchy title of the 
essay of Harriet G. Kitchin and Florence E. 
Porch. Of that capricious lady the girls said 
“From the beginning of time, through years 
of plenty, years of famine and pestilence, 
through peace and war, through the rise and 
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fall of empires, and even unto today, one queen 
rules supreme. She is Queen Fashion. The 
secret of her power is art. 

“In the earlier centuries, Queen Fashion 
gave of her art both to man and to woman, but, 
as the years slipped by, she devoted more and 
more interest to woman and let man care for 
himself. In former times she ruled cruelly, 
with little regard for her subjects. Tall or 
short, slender or stout, young or old, she 
dressed them all alike. Her styles permitted 
no individuality. Although many fabrics and 
colors were used, there was little variety in 
design. For instance, for about thirteen hun- 
dred years, all the women of Egypt wore a 
very simple straight dress. The only varia- 
tion was in the shoulder straps, but Queen 
Fashion lavished her art on brilliant decora- 
tions of embroidery, jewelry and headdress. 
To the Greeks this haughty queen was a little 
more kind. She allowed them two garments, 
a tunic and an outer wrap, but she instructed 
them in the art of draping so thoroughly that 
for beauty of line, their simple dress has been 
famous throughout the ages.” 

Bella H. Kerson and Margaret K. Fees 
brought out the value of Art in civic life in an 
essay entitled “The City Beautiful” in which 
they drew attention to the fact that “civic 
art is not a fad; it is a serious problem which 
faces every citizen. Everyone must realize 
that the individual should help to make his 
city the ideal. 

“Civic art exists not for its own sake, but 
mainly for the good of the community. The 
success of civic art depends upon the union of 
utility and beauty. 


“Down through the Middle Ages poets and | 


painters dreamed of ‘The City Beautiful;’ Irish 
Gaelic poets sang of it; Nero strove to realize 
it and Greek philosophers drew inspiration 
from Athen’s attainment of it. 

“Every city in making plans for civic im- 
provement must remember that in order that 
the work shall progress in the next generation, 
it must cultivate in the children a love of 
beauty and pride in their city.” 





ACCORDING to Vincent Lopez, Manhattan 
jazz conductor, via Time, “jazz” is a corrup- 
tion of the name Charles. In Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi, a colored drummer, an adept at 
“blues,” was named Chas. Washington. At 
the end of the first chorus the leader would 
say, “Now Chaz,” and Chas. would respond 
with the catchy drumming of the popular rag- 
time air. 
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PRACTICAL ART PROJECT 


In keeping with the movement to stress art 
during Education Week, Ambridge Borough 
has begun a campaign to beautify the interior 
of its school buildings. 

At a recent art exhibit, held in the interest 
of the Liberty and Harmony School Buildings, 
nearly $650 was realized. The exhibit was 
under the direction of Cecelia J. Blake, prin- 
cipal, who had the assistance of Elizabeth 
Stewart, the Art Supervisor, and the teachers 
of the two buildings. With the proceeds the 
following pictures have been purchased: 

Rheims Cathedral; The Appeal to the Great 
Spirit, Dallin; Madonna of the Chair, Sanzio; 
Sistine Madonna, Sanzio; Aurora, Reni; On 
the Beach, Bloomers; Avenue Middlehatnio, 
Hobbema; The Interior of a Cottage, Israele; 
Spring, Mauve; Landscape with Windmill, Van 
Ruysdael; Baby Stuart, Van Dyck; Deer in 
the Forest—Twilight—Bonheur; The Song of 
the Lark, Breton; Matinee (Dance of the 
Nymphs), Corot; The Lake (Spring), Corot; 
Feeding Her Birds, Millet; The Gleaners, 
Millet; The Sower, Millet; Columbus at the 
Court of Isabella, Brozik; A Reading from 
Homer, Tadema; The Boyhood of Raleigh, Mil- 
lais; The Coming of the White Man, Reid; The 
Age of Innocence, Reynolds; Sir Galahad, 
Watts; The Divine Shepherd, Murillo; The 
Children of the Shell, Murillo; The Evolution 
of the Book, Alexander; A Flower-Girl in Hol- 
land, Hitchcock; The Fog Warning, Homer; 
Sunset, Inness; The Boyhood of Lincoln, John- 
son; Portrait of the Artist’s Mother, Whistler; 
The Spirit of ’76, Willard; Pilgrims Going to 
Church, Boughton; Washington Crossing the 
Delaware, Leutze; Ann Hathaway’s Cottage; 
Tell Statue, Kissling. 


SIX LESSONS FROM THE GRIDIRON 


HENRY LOUIS SMITH 

A highly organized competitive game like 
modern football is a most accurate picture, on 
a small scale, of that later and more strenuous 
struggle called the battle of life. The methods 
and qualities that win success are the same 
in both, while the faults and weaknesses that 
ruin a player and spoil the team’s chances are 
identical with those which in after life spoil a 
business man and wreck a firm’s financial 
career. 

Every student in youth’s training squad is 
getting ready for the “big game.” Soon man- 
hood will be reached, the referee will blow his 
whistle, and the student will be in the whirl- 
wind rush of life’s gridiron struggling to reach 
his longed-for goal. Now is his chance to be- 
come not only expert in the rules and methods 
of the game but personally fit and trained to 
the limit. With alert mind and resolute deter- 
mination let him learn by heart and put in daily 
practice these Six Lessons of the Gridiron. 

First: the Lesson of the GAME: that the 
game of life, wherever and however played, is 
always and essentially a contest and its arena 
a battlefield. That every path to every goal 
is always blocked by determined opponents 
and every yard must be fought for and won. 
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That milksops and mollycoddles who are afraid 
of a scrimmage and want an easy job are of no 
use to any team. That the man who doesn’t play 
his very best is a traitor to the team and un- 
worthy of his place on the field. That the real 
glory of the game is not measured in gate- 
receipts but consists in the joy of battle, the 
overcoming of obstacles, the fair and final 
winning of a hard-fought goal. These con- 
stitute the Lesson of the GAME. 


Second: the Lesson of the COACH: that 
wisely directed, long-continued, unremitting 
training is essential to success. A raw recruit 
will block every play and spoil the work of the 
whole team. Modern football is too rapid and 
complex for the ignorant and untrained, how- 
ever strong and zealous they may be. 

So, in this age of steam and steel and applied 
science, is the twentieth century game of life. 
Its intricate machinery, its complex organiza- 
tion, its subtle processes, its stupendous forces 
cannot be understood or utilized by the igno- 
rant and untrained. Let football experience, 
therefore, teach every youthful aspirant for 
future success the necessity of preliminary 
training. This is the Lesson of the COACH. 

Third: the Lesson of the TEAM: that no 
man in modern life can play the game alone. 
It is team-work that wins the game. Jealousy, 
envy, distrust, disloyalty—these lower the 
team’s morale, ruin its efficiency, and make 
success impossible, though every player may 
be, individually, a star footballist. 

So in the great game of modern life it is 
team-work that wins. The keynote of twenti- 
eth century activity is organized co-operation. 
Students should cultivate always and every- 
where the spirit and the habit of warmhearted 
fellowship and voluntary co-operation, of un- 
selfish and steadfast loyalty—loyalty to school 
and school-mates, to teachers and officers, to 
home and home-folks, to town, church, friends 
—and above all to team-mates. Thus and thus 
only may they win life’s prizes without losing 
its friendships. This is the Lesson of the 
TEAM. 

Fourth: the Lesson of the TRAINING- 
PLEDGE: that he who would win future vic- 
tories over others must first of all conquer 
himself. That self-indulgence is fatal to suc- 
cess. That unless one is willing to overcome 
his besetting weaknesses he can never make 
the team or win his monogram. That any young 
American who cannot refrain during his train- 
ing period from gambling, dissipation or lazy 
self-indulgence is too soft and weak for Life’s 
gridiron. 

Fifth: the Lesson of the DAILY GRIND: 
that it is the daily grind that makes the star 
play possible. 

There is nothing more intoxicating than sud- 
den triumph. When the bleachers are frantic 
with enthusiasm and the hero whose star play 
won the game is carried off the field on the 
shoulders of his worshipers, the lazy and weak- 
willed, the tin horn sports and sideline vocal- 
ists envy his sudden glory and call him a 
“lucky dog.” Yet there was no luck about it. 
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Every star play in the great game is the clear 
proof and the logical culmination of long 
preparatory hours of dust and sweat and heart- 
breaking toil. No man ever became a star play- 
er by watching games, memorizing scores or 
yelling from the side-lines. 

So in the great game of life it is the daily 
grind that will make the star play possible 
when, on the wings of the wind, swift oppor- 
tunity arrives. The. invariable price of suc- 
cess is sweat of body or of mind or of both. 
Genius now as ever is one-tenth inspiration 
and nine-tenths perspiration. The sudden tri- 
umph is the fruit of long training and unre- 
mitting toil. This is the Lesson of the DAILY 
GRIND. 

Sixth, and last, is the Lesson of the 
BLEACHERS, of the delirious crowds and the 
frantic cheerleaders, of the brass bands and 
the megaphones. These teach the lesson of 
the bleachers, that Enthusiasm is the magic 
wand that glorifies toil and struggle, uplifts 
and nerves the human spirit, makes supreme 
effort a supreme delight, and turns the hardest 
work into joyous play. 

So in the never-ending struggle on Life’s 
Gridiron. Would you find at once the secret 
of success and the surest guarantee of happi- 
ness? Then fall in love with your work. Would 
you transform life’s necessary toil into play, 
rise buoyant and hopeful from every defeat, 
keep the freshness of your spirit amid the dust 
and sweat of the arena, and cheat the benumb- 
ing years by finding for yourself the fountain 
of perpetual youth? Then I urge you, cultivate 
from your early youth, as your permanent at- 
titude of mind and heart, the divine faculty of 
Enthusiasm, that joyous and hopeful love of 
your work for its own sake that makes life’s 
toil and drudgery only a part of the great game 
and by its divine magic turns the Daily Grind 
into a Daily Joy. Thus shall you coin into 
life’s purest gold the Lesson of the BLEACH- 
ERS.—Washington and Lee University Bul- 
letin. 





A HISTORY TEST 


Explain the historical background of each of 
the following remarks, telling who the actors 
— what they did, where and when they 
lived: 

(a) Plutarch: “I am sorry that I have no 
more lives to give my country.” 

(b) Jonah: “You can’t keep a good man 
down.” 

(c) Helen: “So this is Paris.” 

(d) Nero: “Keep the home fires burning.” 

(e) Noah: “It floats.” 

(f) Methuselah: “The first hundred years 
are the hardest.” 

(g) Sir Walter Raleigh (to Queen Eliza- 
beth): “Step on it, kid.” 





Willie (whispering)—Say, Jimmy, why don’t 
you show the teacher your mumps so that he 
will let you go home? 

Jimmy—No fear. I wants the whole school 
ter ketch ’em, so as I can have some of the 
fellers to play with—Pearson’s Weekly. 








Does a Foreign Language in the Home Hand- 
icap Children at School? 


J. C. WERNER 


Supervising Principal, 


URING recent years the influence of 
D bilingualism has received considerable 
attention. In England, Smith has 
conducted a very careful survey. The result 
of this survey has been published in the British 
Journal of Psychology, General Section for 
January 1923. 

His findings show clearly that the monoglot 
child has a decided advantage over the bilin- 
gual child and that this advantage remained 
nearly constant at various stages of develop- 
ment. 


In May, 1924, the Pressey Primary Scale 
was given to the pupils of the second grade in 
the Coraopolis Public Schools. The test was 
given in order that group comparisons might 
be obtained and to aid in the classification of 
the pupils for the school year 1924-1925. About 
the time the tests were to be given the writer 
read the articles referred to above and with 
the aid of the second grade teachers the nec- 
essary information was secured to make the 
comparison between the bilingual and mono- 
glot children. 

The first comparison will be by groups, each 
room being considered. Table Number 1 gives 
this comparison. It shows that the average 
for the entire grade is 49.8 with a Standard 
Deviation of 10.7 and a Coefficient of Disper- 
sion from the average of 21 per cent. The 
average for the respective groups ranges from 
48.1 to 53, the Standard. Deviation ranges from 
8.5 to 13.5, and the Coefficient of Dispersion 
ranges from 17 per cent to 27 per cent. 
































TABLE No. 1 
Grade 
Room A B Cc D E Total 
Score 

(ee Bate Oe 0 1 0 0 0 1 
65-69....... 2 1 2 3 1 9 
60-64....... 3 6 3 6 2 20 
55-59....... 5 9 10 3 5 32 
Re 8 5 5 5 3 26 
45-49... 0... 3 6 4 3 9 25 
See 5 3 4 5 4 21 
35-39....... 9 1 1 4 5 20 
30-34....... 0 1 0 2 1 4 
25-29....... 0 0 2 2 0 4 
Rae? 0 0 1 0 0 1 
Total. .... 35 33 32 33 30 163 

Average... . 48.6 53 49.9 49 48.1 49.8 

Stand. Dev. . 9.5 9.4 13.5 11.7 8.5 10.7 

Coeff. of Disp 19% 18% 27% 24% 17% 21% 








Coraopolis, Pa. 


In table number 2 each group is separated 
on the basis of whether the language of the 
home is English or foreign. In this division it 
will be noticed that the averages for the two 
groups differ by 6.6 points, the Standard Devi- 
ations differ by 3.1, and the Coefficients of 
Dispersion differ by 12. In each case the 
group that speaks English only has the ad- 
vantage. These advantages are also present 
in the divisions in each room. If these results 
have any validity a vital problem is presented. 
What shall be done to help the bilingual child 
overcome this handicap? 












































TABLE No. 2 
2 eee ae ee ee D | E Total 
_ Lang. | | | 
in Home}Eng.| For.|Eng.| For.|Eng.| For.|Eng.|For.| Eng.| For.| Eng. |For. 
Score : 
0-44...10 1@ FO EP TOTO re] £6 46-416 0/1 
65-69....| 1 1 4:46 £2. 46+52 1 1 |0 7 42 
60-64....;3 | 0 | 4 2)3 0 5 1 7 1 16 + 
§5-50....14 |1 16 13 |8 | 2 | 2 1);3 |2 | 23 | 9 
50-54....}5 | 3 | 4 1 2 3 3 2)2 1 16 |10 
45-49....;3 | 0 | 5 1 3 1 2 1 7 2 20 | 5 
40-44....| 3 2 1 213 1 213 3 1 11 /|10 
35-39....|3 | 6 | 0 1 1 0 2 212 3 8 |12 
30-34....}0 | 0 | 0 1 0|0 1 1 1 0 2 2 
25-29....;0 |0 |0 |0 | 0 2 1 1 0|0 1 3 
0-4 .. ‘ 04;0};0;0 }0 }1 {0 };040)0 0ji1 
Total..|22 |13 |21 |12 |22 |10 |20 |13 |20 {10 |105 (58 
Average. .|50.9)44.3)54.2/51 yy oe 8)48 .3]47.7| 52.1|45.5 
2) RS 8.6) 9.5) 6.5] 9.6) 6.6)15.6)11.8)11.1) 8.4) 7.2) 9 [12.1 
| ae: 17%|21%|12%|19%|12%|37%|22%|26%|18%}15%|_ 17%|29% 


























Two cases in this report probably call for 
special mention. The first: a boy of Bohemian 
parentage scored 72. He repeated second 
grade largely because of his erratic work. He 
has two older brothers in school who manifest 
decided phases of ability along certain lines, 
not always the best either. The father has 
certain peculiarities that at times interfere 
with his usefulness as a citizen. In fact the 
family furnishes an example of ability, 
largely misdirected. The second case is that 
of a thirteen-year-old girl with a score of 4. 
She has been in this country and in school two 
years but comprehends nothing. When spoken 
to in her own language her responses are 
practically the same. 





When the boy violates a rule, before he is 
penalized the teacher should make a careful 
examination of the rule to see whether it of- 
fered a challenge. to the boy as a boy. “Lead 
us not into temptation.” 








The Preparation of General Science Teachers 


J. ALDEN MARSH 


Department of Science, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 


a scientific age. The demand of the 

world is for work done in a scientific 
manner whether it is wiring a house or or- 
ganizing a campaign. Science keeps us healthy 
and heals our diseases; it produces our food, 
our water and purifies our air; it transports 
our products and scatters information; it is 
forced to supply comforts, amusements, speed 
and ammunition. Humanity could possibly 
exist without art, music, history or even lan- 
guage but in our present complex life it 
would perish without science. 

Most wisely then, the State has placed sci- 
ence in each of the twelve grades of the pub- 
lic schools; it is called general science in the 
three junior high school grades, the seventh, 
eighth and ninth. Already there is need of 
well equipped, wide awake, sympathetic teach- 
ers of this fascinating subject. The boy meets 
everyday problems of life involving materials, 
methods and principles which he wishes to 
know about. The world is his laboratory. The 
girl in her field of experience is equally anx- 
ious to have her questions answered. 

The State must furnish teachers who can 
meet this demand. Of course men and women 
of wide and practical experience make the 
best science teachers but the demand can 
never be filled by these alone; somehow young 
teachers must be recruited, instructed and 
trained to meet this definite field. 

While science makes a universal appeal, it 
requires a broad knowledge, skill in handling 
apparatus and in presentation of subject mat- 
ter; it requires patience and persistence. Our 
brightest high school graduates should be en- 
couraged to enter this field. Sometimes stu- 
dents who flounder hopelessly in formal or 
literary subjects are at home in the everyday 
things of science, but not necessarily so. No 
subject demands more precise command of 
English to accompany accurate thinking, and 
the classics are most helpful in understanding 
the terms which, perhaps unfortunately, are 
largely of Latin and Greek deriyation. It is 
a great mistake to think that young people 
ean be classified as scientific and classical. 
Everybody must be scientific. Some distaste 
for so-called science has been created by tra- 
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ditional subjects far removed from experi- 
ence of the present, by academic methods, me- 
dieval material and spiritless teaching. Sci- 
ence teachers of a sort still love to display a 
technical vocabulary and some even believe 
that science is for the initiated inner circle. 
It is not. General science, at least, is simple, 
necessary knowledge and must be the common 
property of the masses if civilization is to be 
preserved. It is needful for the workman as 
well as for the savant; it helps the mechanic 
and the inventor as well as the philosopher. 
Since general science is second to no study in 
importance, and since it requires the highest 
teaching skill, intelligent high school students 
and teachers should be urged to enter the 
field. 

There is in some places an apparent distaste 
for high school science and when elective it is 
often avoided. There is also a tradition that 
it is not for girls. If in the high schools 
general science, biology, chemistry, physics, 
astronomy and geology are divorced from the 
formule, abstractions and quantitative experi- 
ments which too many high schools are em- 
phasizing, a taste for science will be roused— 
or rather preserved—and high school gradu- 
ates will be enthusiastic in seeking preparation 
for teaching this subject. 

Salaries for science teachers are usually 
higher than for teachers of other subjects. 
The demand for them is perhaps greater than 
for any other field of teaching but the ques- 
tion is where can they. be prepared? 

Dr. Eikenberry in his admirable little book 
on “The Teaching of General Science” shows 
that the colleges are teaching science from 
the standpoint of the research student rather 
than with a view to preparation for teaching. 
College students specialize in one or at the 
most in two sciences. They rarely have a 
definite training for teaching general science. 
College sciences are taught by traditional 
academic methods; the young college graduate 
imitates this presentation and unless he is 
unusually adaptable he will attempt to initiate 
adolescents into mysteries far removed from 
youth’s apperceptive basis. 

Recently several city superintendents have 
told me that their boards would have no sci- 
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ence teachers except college graduates. Of 
course this is to be expected in view of the 
traditional attitude. In the past, senior high 
school science teachers have Jargely been train- 
ed at colleges; naturally superintendents turn 
to the same place for science teachers in the 
junior high school field. 

Is not the normal school as now organized 
the logical place to train junior high school 
science teachers? First, the whole preparation 
of the junior high school group of normal 
school students is with a view to teaching 
boys and girls of the elementary school. They 
study the interests, tendencies, physical and 
mental characteristics of the early adolescent 
age. They learn that such pupils are after all 


only children with undeveloped minds, clumsy ~ 


bodies and restless spirits, though withal eager 
to know—not academic science, with formal 
definitions, adult made laws and difficult no- 
menclature, but the whys of their world: how 
a gas engine causes motion, why sap comes 
down a tree, what a comet is, why a red sun- 
set means fair weather. 

Second, they study science not as a dozen 
isolated subjects but as generalized science. If 
the normal school science teacher knows boys 
and girls he has learned that John wants to 
know something now for a purpose and has 
no interest as to whether it is in the field of 
chemistry, geology, physics or biology. The 
trained general science teacher has no formal, 
prearranged, cut-and-dried set of experiments 
to be bound by, but knows that projects of 
any sort may arise at any time with live 
children. 


Third, in the normal school the general sci- 
ence teacher is under constant daily supervi- 
sion with one aim in view, to learn the sublime 
art of inspiring a love of natural science, of 
presenting it in a simple way, of learning the 
literature of science both for adults and chil- 
dren and of helping children to use this knowl- 
edge and experience. 


The making of a successful general science 
teacher is not easy for either the training 
teacher or the prospective teacher. It surely 
should be in the hands of experts. 


The course of study for teachers specializing 
in the teaching of general science should con- 
sist of at least two years of generalized sci- 
ence with wide library readings and large 
opportunity for problem and project work, a 
study of extra-curricular activities, methods of 
science teaching and the forming of science 
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clubs. They should take their training school 
children to industrial plants, after having giv- 
en them a carefully worked out problem. Since 
physics has been found to form a larger part 
of young people’s interests than anything else, 
the course for the teacher should contain a 
year of practical physics at the beginning of 
the course, taught from the standpoint of the 
junior high school science teacher. After two 
years of generalized science the pupil will 
have acquired as occasion demanded (a method 
which functions far better than classified, or- 
ganized science) the necessary part of geology, 
chemistry, biology, astronomy, agriculture and 
an introduction to a field of reading and nature 
which will be studied throughout his life. This 
is the big contribution of any education after 
all—how to read, how to experiment inde- 
pendently and how to interpret the results of 
both. 

The normal school course for junior high 
school teachers is already three years with 
high school graduation as an entrance require- 
ment. Another year would not only insure ex- 
cellent preparation but should remove .any 
fears which superintendents and boards of 
education may entertain that graduates of 
normal schools could not compete with college 
graduates. Time and experience must be al- 
lowed to prove the truth. 





WHAT PARENTS SHOULD LOOK FOR 
IN VISITING THE SCHOOLS 
W. S. DEFFENBAUGH 
Chief, City School Division, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

One of the slogans for American Education 
Week, November 17-23, is “Visit your schools 
today!” Every school superintendent, prin- 
cipal and teacher in the country is continually 
urging parents to visit the schools. In fact, 
thousands of parents do visit the schools each 
year—some on special occasions, as a school 
exhibit or a Friday afternoon exercise, and 
some when the schools are engaged in the 
regular classroom work. Whatever the time 
of the visit may be, much good should result. 
The home and the school should be brought 
closer together. It is evident that the school 
can not assume full responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the pupils in their work. The home 
must co-operate. -If the parents visit the 
schools they can better learn what is their 
share of the responsibility in the education of 
their children. 

The effectiveness of the schools of a com- 
munity depends largely upon the interest that 
the people take in them. In a community 
where parents visit the schools, become ac- 
quainted with the teachers and learn all that 
they can about the conditions under which the 
teachers and pupils work, there are likely to 
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be better schools than in the community where 
- parent ever steps inside the schoolhouse 
oor. 

Carping criticism often comes from those 
persons who never look inside a schoolroom 
but who depend upon “gossip” for informa- 
tion. Firsthand information is always the 
best; therefore those parents who are really 
interested in the schools will visit them several 
times each term. 

Many parents do not visit the schools be- 
cause they feel that they are not competent 
to judge the classroom work. They say that 
teaching is a profession and that the layman 
should no more make suggestions to the 
teachers as to methods of instruction than he 
world to a physician as to the kind and quan- 
tity of medicine to administer. All of this is 
true, but there are numerous reasons why par- 
ents should visit the schools. There are many 
things that they can observe. 


Reasons Parents Should Visit the Schools 


. To keep in touch with the work of their 

children. 

. To encourage the teachers. 

. To get firsthand information about the 

work of the schools. 

To show their willingness to co-operate 

with the administration of the school. 

. For the moral effect it will have on the 
pupil to know that parents and teachers 
are pulling together in his training and 
discipline. 

6. To become acquainted personally with 
teachers and principals. 

7. To learn at firsthand the conditions under 
— their children spend five hours a 
ay. 

8. To learn the problems children must meet 
(course of study, easy studies, difficult 
studies, time schedules, etc.). 

9. To make it more possible for school of- 
ficials to interpret to parents the policies 
under which the school operates. 

10. To advise school authorities as to the needs 
of the district as seen from the parent’s 
standpoint. 

11. To assist in obtaining certain things for 
the school that some districts seem un- 
able to offer, such as cafeteria equip- 
ment, victrolas, motion-picture equip- 
ment, etc. 

12. To know the conditions and needs of the 
‘school so that they may intelligently 
defend the reputation of the schools and 
assist in keeping the schools from being 
commercialized and propagandized. 

13. To view their children from an angle other 
than that of the home and thus be able 
to guide more wisely their development. 

14. To understand and appreciate changes in 
courses of study. 

15. To secure an accurate idea of the ob- 
jectives of modern education and to 
find out how these objectives are being 
worked out in practice. 

16. To aid in developing the real school spirit 

in the community. 
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What to Observe 


. The sanitary condition of the school build- 
ing. 

. The general discipline and management of 
the school. « 

. The attitude of the teacher toward the 
children. 

. The attitude of the children toward the 
teacher. 


. The size of the classes. 

The supply of supplementary material— 

as maps, dictionaries, etc. 

. The physical conditions under which teach- 

ers and pupils are working. 

. Facilities offered for the development of 
the health of the children—playgrounds, 
nurses’ quarters, etc. 

9. To what extent their own children partici- 
pate in school activities. 

10. Equipment of school especially as relates 

to library, gymnasium, shop, instruc- 

tional material, etc. 


Information Parents Should Seek 

. What parents can do to help the schools. 

. Whether any bad habits have been noted 
in pupils. 

: been the general school success of the 
child. 

. Are the teachers’ salaries adequate. 

What are the qualifications demanded of 

the teaching force. 

. General policies of the school department. 

Specific facts about parents’ own children. 

. Per capita cost as compared with that of 

other cities. 

. Whether the child is working up to his full 
capacity as determined by intelligence 
and educational tests. 

10. What are the vocational tendencies of the 

child if any are manifest. 

11. Purposes of the various courses of study. 

12. Reasons for making or not making changes 

in course of study. 

13. Finances of school district, tax rate, in- 

debtedness, etc. 

14. Is pupil in course best suited to his ca- 

pacity and needs. 

15. Does pupil show any special aptitudes; 

disabilities. 

16. Has pupil too many outside activities. 

17. Is pupil courteous and helpful. 

18. Does pupil enter into a sufficient number 

of student activities. 

19. What provisions are made for backward 

and for superior children. 


SCHOOL ROOM HUMOR 

Rapids are animals with long ears and near- 
ly no tail. 

An octogenarian is a person born in Oc- 
tober. 

The Venus de Milo is a perfect lady. 

The office of the gastric juice is the stomach. 

A mountain range is a cooking stove used 
in high altitudes. 

A trunk line is a railroad used only for 
baggage. 

Moths eat least of all animals, for they eat 
holes. 
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The Root of the School Question 


HERE do the people place education 
in their scheme of things? This 
is the basic and, ultimately, the only 


question regarding the development of the 
American public school. 


Everyone has his “scheme of things,” just 
as everyone is said to have his philosophy. 
The golf _Score of this one is absorbing; to 
that one a dog-eared first edition is especially 
delightful. My lady goes in for uplifting, 
while, the master cultivates horses and dogs. 
The world is full of a number of people and 
they all attach different values to things. In 
virtue of this, matters that in an objective 
sense have the same nature take on vastly dif- 
ferent subjective meanings. The question we 
raise is this: What is the personal, subjective 
meaning of education for the individuals who 
constitute the public—the meaning which actu- 
ates them when they vote, talk, pay taxes and 
take certain attitudes? 


People have posted on the inside walls of 
their heads and hearts a list of the things 
with which their lives are concerned. The 
items on this list are apparently assigned cer- 
tain values, and at a given moment these items 
are arranged in the order of their supposed 
worth. The list constantly changes. New 
items are being added as new interests arise. 
Old items disappear or drop far down on the 
list. And all the time the values of these items, 
like market quotations, are changing. Around 
New Year’s Day certain quotations are high, 
such as quitting smoking or going to bed early 
or agreeing with one’s mother-in-law. At 
times, due to proximity or urgency, or to some 
unessential circumstance, relatively trivial 
things take on an aspect of exaggerated im- 
portance and get in the way of things whose 
right to precedence is intrinsic. Yet even then 
we shall have to say that this proximity, this 
urgency, this artificial inflation is part of the 
immediate basis of value; and if a person be- 
comes a putterer, forever busying himself with 
little things, it is quite proper to say that the 
fault is with his sense of values rather than 
with his failure to put such values as he has 
into practice. In other words, he acts accord- 
ing to his present personal sense of values, 
although his: values may be quite different 
from those entertained by people in general 
and indeed quite different from those which 
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this hypothetical person would himself enter- 
tain if he could be made to do a little thinking. 
If he is to act wisely and rightly, he must be 
brought to a better sense of values for it 
seems to be essentially true that people act or 
refrain from acting, persist or quit, spend 
much or little, according to the valuation they 
put upon the objectives which compete for 
their attention. 

For example, when we fail to attend a meet- 
ing or to write to a friend or to vote on elec- 
tion day, we really fail because these things 
appear to be of little importance. When, 
therefore, after a year or so of silence, you 
write to your friend and seek to excuse your 
long delay on the plea that you have been “so 
busy,” you in effect say to him, “for an entire 
year writing to you has seemed to me less 
important than any of the thousands of things 
I have done. A certain number of these things 
were truly important but many of them were 
trivial. I have attended fifteen or twenty plays 
and I have spent two or three hundred hours 
playing bridge. I have read trash and I have 
wasted no end of time in the inanities of con- 
versation. All these things I have preferred 
to writing to you and the accumulated pressure 
of an entire year has now barely sufficed to 
make this act seem too important to be fur- 
ther neglected.” 

Of course you don’t say such a thing; but 
your friend if he stops to think, and if he is 
not too deeply tarred with the same stick, will 
see the real meaning beneath your subterfuges. 
The fact is that we are unaware of our men- 
dacity. We are inveterate posers and in our 
actions we are never as clever or independent 
as honest or haughty or courageous or inscrut- 
able as we like to imagine. 


Accordingly the springs of our action are 
not necessarily what we think they are, and 
by no means what we would often have others 
believe they are. We do the things which to 
us have the greatest value, and the criterion 
of value is some form of satisfaction. 


When the farmers of a certain county elect- 
ed two or three new members of the county 
board on a retrenchment program, they talked 
about the little red schoolhouse and local in- 
dependence, but they were actuated by the de- 
sire to save $2.17 apiece in taxes. When the 
board members whom they had elected reduced 
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the superintendent’s salary and cut his as- 
sistants off the payroll, they didn’t have to do 
any talking. They had the power and power 
is not talkative. They were actuated, how- 
ever, by the same motive as their electors; 
and they deprived the county schools of su- 
pervision to save cash enough for each of them 
to take his family to one more movie each 
year. 

Still more fundamental, however, than the 
love of money in the case of these men is the 
low estimate in which they hold education. 
On their list of the things of life the school is 
pretty well toward the bottom. Perhaps the 
kind of education they know about isn’t worthy 
of a high valuation. Perhaps for them it means 
a drab and joyless activity, carried on in a 
dark and ill-ventilated room under the eye of 
a crabbed human flail—a strait-jacket activity 
involving sitting bolt upright in impossible 
seats and learning a fixed amount from a pre- 
scribed book—an activity carried on in viola- 
tion of childhood with play banished, spon- 
taneity left at the door and interest distrusted. 

If this conception of education, or something 
like it, prevails, it will account for slow prog- 
ress and the tendency in many quarters to re- 
trogression. We are accustomed to believe 
that the faith of the people in education is 
strong. This is indeed the case, but it admits 
of many exceptions. It makes a great deal of 
difference what kind of education the people 
have in mind. If they realize the nature of 
it in its modern setting they will place it high 
in their scheme of things. They will set a 
high valuation upon it. They will realize that 
it accomplishes vastly more than it even at- 
tempted to accomplish in the days of their 
childhood. 

Under these circumstances our task is clear. 
The public school belongs to the people. Its 
possibilities depend upon their faith-in it and 
their support of it. No school deserving the 
name of public will be run behind closed doors. 
It will take the people into its confidence and 
assume the role of leadership for the purpose 
of realizing the best aspirations of the people. 
Under these circumstances it will not lack 
support or prestige or dignity. The people 
will have faith in it and will set too high a 
valuation upon it to permit it to fall short 
of its largest mission. 

Viewed in this light, the fundamental ques- 
tion is not good teachers or adequate sup- 
port, for both of these rest upon a deeper con- 
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sideration, namely, the estimate of education 
which lies in the minds of the people. If this 
is true, it is certain that some superintendents 
are trying to secure financial support by de- 
voting too much attention to salary schedules, 
budgets and unit costs. Let them show the 
people that the school is worth their money, 
and the money—to say nothing of other things 
—will not be withheld—B. R. B., Journal of 
Educational Research, May, 1924. 




















WHERE THERE’S A WILL— 
Helen M. Henry of the Graysville School, 


Franklin Township, Huntingdon County, want- 
ed to use the weighing of children as a part 


of her health teaching. Modern platform 
scales were not available. Undaunted she im- 
provised this arrangement with an old fash- 
ioned steelyard balance. 

All schools should be provided with modern 
scales so that the weight of pupils may be made 
a more important factor in health teaching. 
But 

“The Go-Getter goes till he gets what he goes 


for; 
The Go-Getter works till he reaps what he 
sows for. 
He fixes a goal and resolves when he sets it, 
The way to a goal is to go till he gets it.” 





And among other things you may notice this 
—-that people get the habit of seeing their own 
kind far too much. That is a by-product of 
intolerance and also a self-preservative in- 
stinct. But what we need is more cross fer- 
tilization and school people need it very much 
indeed—almost as much as business men, as 
engineers, for instance. Adventure is another 
word for it—Edward Leomans, August Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 








Selection of-Leaders Through Class and 
School Activities 


PHILIP A. BOYER 
Thomas Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARWIN, Wordsworth, Fulton, Lowell, 
Webster, Gladstone and Emerson are 
names with which to conjure. They 

represent types of leadership which have at- 
tained wide recognition. Yet the school boys 
who grew into these leaders were character- 
ized by their teachers as dullards, lacking in 
interest in studies and generally backward. 
Little wonder that Emerson should write 
“Trust thyself...A man should learn to de- 
tect and watch that gleam of light which 
flashes across his mind from within.” Educa- 
tion can give many and varied opportunities for 
activity and growth which will develop the 
individual’s capacity for leadership. Early 
childhood is the time to begin to train the po- 
tential ability away from a rigid routine of 
work. 

Leadership is characterized by self-reliance, 
initiative and originality,—active virtues of 
citizenship which are specialized in their de- 
velopment. They require opportunities for 
exercise in real, practical, present-day situa- 
tions. Once brought into play, these active 
virtues create their own rewards in satisfac- 
tion. To quote Thorndike, “The response a 
pupil makes to any situation is caused in large 
measure by his attitude or mind-set. The 
mere attitude of expecting to do more than one 
is required to do, to see more than one is shown, 
to try more experiments than one has seen 
tried, in and of itself increases the independ- 
ence and aggressiveness of one’s action and 
thought.” 

Whe modern movement to test for individual 
ability and skill has given rise to many ad- 
ministrative adjustments and modifications in 
programs of study and teaching technique. 
Pupils are sifted, sorted and segregated. If 
we keep before us—as teachers—the all im- 
portant aim of meeting the varying diversi- 
fied needs of individual pupils, many oppor- 
tunities present themselves to break the rou- 
tine of class and school activities with a view 
to touching the potential ability of pupils. 

The problem before us at present in training 
for leadership in our regular class and school 
organizations is to become fully aware of the 
varying abilities and potentialities of all in- 


dividuals and to surround pupils with oppor- 
tunities so varied as to stimulate individuals to 
leadership even though it be in small things 
and within limited range. Now leaders can- 
not be developed by followers. Consequently 
the teacher must herself be in possession of 
those qualities of self-reliance, initiative, orig- 
inality, vision and self-sacrificing service that 
characterize leadership. She must be a leader 
in the community as well as in the school. 
Such a teacher will conform to a prescribed 
course of study and time schedule, but with 
the reasoned dependence characteristic of in- 
dependence. She will be keenly active, alert 
and resourceful to meet each new possibility in 
the way of developing purposeful activities in 
her pupils. There is for her no “daily grind,” 
but rather a succession of opportunities for 
arousing varying specific, potential abilities. 


In the very lowest grades the teacher may 
inspire even a very young child to bring to 
the class a story which has been so interesting 
to him that he wishes to read it to the class. 
He will even suggest a dramatization more 
adequately to present the story and should be 
permitted to execute the plan and receive the 
approbation or criticism of his fellow pupils. 
A kindergarten child will tell how to play a 
game and will direct and manage the entire 
performance. He will select his own activity 
and often pursue it to a startlingly happy 
conclusion. An older pupil, with his class on 
the playground, may suggest a variation in 
the rules of a game. With a modicum of en- 
couragement he will instruct his fellow pupils, 
execute his plan and receive their judgment on 
the result. Whenever in our instruction we 
invite mutual criticism of pupil activities we 
tend to develop independence of judgment, in- 
itiative and self-reliance. Whenever we en- 
courage pupil discussion in a socialized reci- 
tation we invite a similar result. If out of 
such discussion, or the supervised study of 
any topic there develops in certain individuals 
evidence of keen interest and curiosity in spe- 
cial details of the topic, the extending of op- 
portunity for individual investigation and re- 
port will result in truly motivated work, rep- 
resenting one type of service characteristic of 
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leadership. Wherever an opportunity is cre- 
ated for wise purpose-choosing, either by the 
group as a whole or by individuals, the help- 
ful teacher will be ready with sympathetic 
guidance and stimulation, for it is here that 
school activities touch most intimately the 
affairs of child life. A dominating purpose is 
an impelling fact that will overcome difficulties 
and make a possibility a reality. Such purpose 
will develop leaders, be they pupils, teachers 
or men of affairs. 

In the school as a whole many other activi- 
ties of a practical and extra-curricular nature 
lead directly to a wide range of individual 
purpose-choosing and keenly motivated work. 
We have all felt the tonic effect of the war 
on the schools in that it introduced many 
types of practical life activity which lend 
themselves to the development of initiative and 
originality among pupils, and which carry 
with them the immediate rewards of satisfac- 
tion in work well done. There are at the pres- 
ent time in Washington some sixty organiza- 
tions, each of which is bidding for the interest 
and the assistance of the pupils in our schools. 
It is manifestly impossible for each school to 
become interested in all these projects, but 
the fact must not be overlooked that practical 
life activities which vitalize the work of the 
school are stimulated and developed through 
these outside agencies. Thrift, conservation 
and Red Cross activities should find a perma- 
nent place in every school, not only for train- 
ing in the virtues concerned, but also for the 
opportunity afforded in the development of 
real leadership. 

Many activities in connection with instruc- 
tion in Civics and Hygiene lend themselves to 
campaign treatment. The development of 
plans, methods of organization, execution of 
plans, and final judgment upon results will 
serve to stimulate the potentials of leadership 
from many different angles. A League of 
Good Citizenship, interested in such matters 
as civic beauty, clean-up campaigns, anti-tu- 
berculosis campaigns, rat extermination, fire 
prevention, kindness to birds and animals and 
the health crusade, is bound to stimulate va- 
ried interests. In so doing, every possible 
avenue of approach is utilized, and the proba- 
bility of touching a spark of enthusiastic in- 
terest in a given child is heightened. Once 
touched, this interest gathers force and de- 
velops true leadership, however small and un- 
important the immediate objective may be. 
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Many of the more formal activities of the 
school afford constant occasion for leadership 
development, the degree of opportunity being 
determined always by the extent to which re- 
sponsibility for the success of a given activity 
is placed squarely upon the pupils. Assembly 
exercises organized and conducted by the pupils 
will develop surprising initiative and result in 
programs of real worth to the school. Thus 
the proper pupil responsibility in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of literary societies, the 
school magazine, orchestra, glee club and ath- 
letic contests presents a wide variety of lead- 
ership opportunity. In athletics, we often de- 
velop as leaders individuals who have been 
found wanting in academic work, and their 
athletic leadership is in consequence discour- 
aged. It may be, however, that we are miss- 
ing an opportunity with such individuals by 
depriving them of the chance of developing 
real leadership in a field for which they are 
specifically fitted. Furthermore, athletic ac- 
tivities lend themselves to a far wider range 
of leadership training than has generally been 
realized. Division of classes into teams by 
allowing them to choose colors and again by 
sex creates in each class groups, each of which 
has its captain, whose position should be one 
of real group leadership in directing the 
achievement of age aims as well as in develop- 
ing and managing inter-color, inter-class and 
inter-school contests. To be sure each one 
of the activities referred to above stimulates 
a type of leadership which will interest a very 
limited number of pupils; but the more varied 
the opportunity presented, the more direct will 
be the appeal to all possible kinds and degrees 
of individual potentials. 

The active virtues characteristic of leader- 
ship are specialized in their development and 
realization. We require therefore an extreme- 
ly varied range of activities in order that all 
possible types may be stimulated. Refined 
ability-grouping and special class instruction 
look primarily to intellectual accomplishment 
more nearly approximating the potential com- 
petency of a pupil. But bright pupils are not 
always leaders, nor are leaders always bright 
pupils. In classes as generally organized at 
present, opportunities for the development of 
leadership are afforded in proportion as method 
and technique offer pupils opportunity to ex- 
press themselves. The materials of standard- 
ized courses of study as well as the so-called 
extra-curricular activities present ample pos- 
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sibilities for individual purpose-choosing. 
When responsibility for results is thus placed 
upon the pupil, the teacher loses much of the 
burden incident to a wide range of pupil ac- 
tivities and becomes the source of sympathetic 
guidance, co-operation and stimulation. In 
the final judgment of his classmates, the pupil 
receives the natural social reaction of the 
group. His leadership either is questioned and 
redirected or is recognized and stimulated to 
higher achievement. Equal educational oppor- 
tunity means an equal chance for the full de- 
velopment of individual potential abilities. This 
can come only through a wide range of stimu- 
lation and responsibility in truly social situa- 
tions. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S SMALL WATER 
POWERS AS A GEOGRAPHY 
PROJECT 


R. U. BLASINGAME 


Department of Farm Machinery, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 


Pennsylvania has a large number of farms 
with small water powers. Most of these, be- 
cause of the wide variation in stream flow in 
different months of the year and because of 
the cost of developing are of no value for com- 
mercial purposes. However, there are many 
that could be developed for furnishing a grav- 
ity supply of water to the farmers’ barn and 
house, thereby reducing the drudgery of farm 
labor, especially around the house, or for de- 
veloping a small amount of electric energy for 
lighting and small motor use around the house 
and barn. 

Running water, if properly piped for house 
service, would materially lower the household 
labor and would also raise the living standard 
and so make for better contentment in the 
rural home. Of course care should be exer- 
cised in considering water for house use to 
be sure that the water is not polluted. 

It is an almost universal trait of human 
nature to over-estimate the quantity of water 
that is seen flowing in any stream. For this 
reason, it is desirable to have definite infor- 
mation as to the amount of water that is 
flowing and the total head or fall. For de- 
veloping power, both volume and fall are nec- 
essary and the power is the result of the multi- 
plication of the volume by the fall. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind that the fall means 
the total vertical distance that the water drops 
and not the run down the rapids or along the 
stream. 
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Allowing for the inevitable losses in trans- 
forming the energy of falling water into elec- 
tric energy, to produce one kilowatt—abbrevi- 
ated “kw.”—of electric capacity will require, 
in round numbers, one cu. ft. of water per 
second falling a vertical distance of 18 feet, 
or 60 cu. ft. of water per minute falling a 
vertical distance of 18 feet. 

As there are about 7.5 gallons in a cu. ft., 
this would require 7.5 < 60 or 450 gallons per 
minute. 

By diverting the stream or spring so as to 
get its full flow into some large container, like 
a barrel or tank, a:farmer can easily get an 
approximate idea as to the total volume of 
water that would be available. The test, of 
course, should be made during the period of 
low flow of the stream, as it is the minimum 
amount of water available that determines the 
power that can be continuously developed. The 
vertical fall must also be known in order to 
determine the possible power that might be 
developed. 

One kw. of electric capacity can be developed 
with the following combinations of volume of 
water and fall: 


Cubic feet per minute Vertical fall in feet 


MEET LEeC ee ere 18 
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If the rural teacher of Pennsylvania Ge- 
ography would get the pupils interested in the 
possibilities of improving their home condi- 
tions by the proper use of the water resources 
on their own farms, a marked improvement in 
Pennsylvania rural life could be brought about. 
It is, therefore, suggested that every teacher 
of Pennsylvania Geography in rural communi- 
ties urge the pupils in the local districts to 
become “water hounds” and be on the look 
out for possible water developments on their 
home farms. If anything is found, then in- 
terest the parents with a view of trying to 
make a preliminary investigation along the 
lines above suggested. If such preliminary 
investigations indicate that there is a chance 
for any developments then submit the whole 
problem to R. U. Blasingame, Department of 
Farm Machinery, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, and he will, with- 
out cost, make an engineering analysis of the 
situation and submit enough figures to enable 
the farm owners to determine whether it is 
desirable to spend the money in order to make 
the improvements. 








EDITORIAL SECTION 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 

The Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. met 
at Headquarters, Saturday, October 11, with 
all but one of the twelve members present. 
Superintendent George A. Grim, Nazareth, 
President of the Department of County Su- 
perintendence, was unable to attend because 
of an institute in Northampton County. The 
personnel of the Executive Council appears on 
the masthead of the JOURNAL, p. 137. Ezra 
Lehman, President, had invited the chairmen 
of several important committees to attend the 
meeting and report on their work. The fol- 
lowing were in attendance and made reports: 

Francis N. Maxfield, Co-ordinating Secre- 
tary, Mental Measurement Committee. 

Oliver P. Cornman, Retirement Allowances. 

Lee L. Driver, Rural Teaching Problems. 


James M. Glass, Junior High School Cur- 
riculum and College Entrance Requirements. 


Dr. gopat J. Pilgram, secretary Nathan C. 
Schaeffer Memorial Committee, appeared also 
and presented a plan for putting to a useful 
purpose the fund of $12,000 already raised as 
a memorial to former Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Nathan C.: Schaeffer. 


Superintendent Jno. C. Wagner, Carlisle, 
Treasurer of the Association, submitted a de- 
tailed report on the current finances of the 
Association, which may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


June 30, 1924. Balance in Treas- 
cehakeneehvarereridasks $24,498 11 
17,972 56 


| $42,470 67 
Expenditures for the same period 17,283 81 


meeee Oh BARE S. .. ie oo ness $35,186 86 


The Executive Secretary reported on 1. 
Membership, 2. The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 3. The Special New School Buildings 
Number of the JouRNAL, 4. The Washington 
Convention of the N. E. A., 5. The Erie Con- 
vention of the P. S. E. A., 6. The N. E. A. 
Membership Drive in Pennsvlvania, 7. Perma- 
_ nent Headquarters for the Association in Har- 

risburg. 

Among the business transacted, the follow- 
ing items are of general interest: 


1. The election of Superintendent H. W. 
Dodd, Allentown, to succeed the late Addi- 
son L. Jones as Trustee of the Permanent 
Fund. 


2. Plan of electing State Delegates to N. 
E, A. Conventions. Joseph I. Stubbs, West 
Grove, reported for his committee that, in 
order to secure representation of all grades of 
service, the President of the Association and 
the Presidents of the nine departments be ex 
officio State Delegates and that the remaining 
number of delegates to which the State is en- 
titled be elected by the House of Delegates, as 
at present. 


Tenure 


38. The unanimous approval of the recom- 
mendations of H. W. Dodd, regarding legisla- 
tion to secure indefinite tenure of position for 
teachers. “The Executive Council requested the 
Committee on Legislation to give most care- 
ful consideration to the report of the National 
Committee on Tenure Problems and to frame 
a bill for consideration by the 1925 Legislature 
that will promote the best interests of the 
teacher, the pupil, the Board of Education and 
the general public. 


Erie Convention 

4, The approval of the general plans of 
Dr. Lehman for the Erie Convention, Decem- 
ber 29-31, 1924. Among the speakers already 
secured are 

1. U. S. Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 

. 2. Superintendent J. George Becht, Harris- 
urg. 

3. Hon. Curtis Harding, Canton, Pa. 

4. Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

5. Florence Hale, Director of Rural Edu- 
cation, Augusta, Maine. 

6. Aaron Sapiro, Secretary Co-operative 
Citrus Growers Association of America, New 
York City. 

, f Superintendent Ernest C. Hartwell, Buf- 
alo. 

8. Dr. Alfred L. Hall-Quest, Director Ex- 
tramural Instruction, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

9. Hon. James John Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

10. Dr. William C. Bagley, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

For general schedule of meetings, see Oc- 
tober JOURNAL, page 96. 

The following luncheons and dinners are 
scheduled: 

Tuesday, December 30 
12:00 M. Past Presidents’ Luncheon, Lawrence 
Hotel 
Pennsylvania Society for Vocational 
Education Luncheon 
Kappa Phi Kappa Luncheon, Fred- 
, erick J. Henke, Chairman 
6:00 P. M. All College Dinner, M. E. Church. 
Wednesday, December 31 
12:00 M. Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK FOR CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


At the close of the conference of superinten- 
dents and principals of Central Pennsylvania 
at the Lock Haven State, Normal School, Sept. 
26 and 27, those present voted unanimously to 
establish a Schoolmen’s Week similar to the 
“Weeks” held by the Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania and Pittsburgh. The officers elected 
are Principal George D. Robb, Altoona, Presi- 
dent and C. M. Sullivan, Department of So- 
cial Studies, Lock Haven State Normal School, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The 1925 meeting 
will be held October 1-3 at Lock Haven. 
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LOCAL BRANCHES 


Three important things to engage the atten- 
tion of Local Branches before the Erie Con- 
vention are 
1. Enrollment 
2. Election of a president and a secretary 
3. Election of delegates to the House of Dele- 

gates, Erie Convention, December 29-31, 
1924, one for each 100 members 


The budget plan for local, State and national 
dues is a winner. Every local that has adopt- 
ed it has taken a big professional step for- 
ward and has the right to feel set-up over it. 

Palmerton, through Superintendent’ B. 
Frank Rosenberry, reports 100 per cent mem- 
bership in local, P. S. E. A. and N. E. A. for 
the current year with 59 members, an increase 
of 4 over last year. 

Munhall is again 100 per cent in local, 
State and national membership and in addi- 
tion has sent in two P. S. E. A. life member- 
ships: Those who have joined Superintendent 
Charles R. Stone in taking these memberships 
are Miss Le Mira McCleery and Miss Lottie 
McCleery, both of Twelfth Avenue, Munhall. 

Elizabethtown College is the first college in 
the State to send dues for 100 per cent mem- 
bership of the faculty in the P. S. E. A. 

Harold W. Follmer, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Snyder County, Middleburg, 
writes, “At the last institute the teachers 
passed a resolution authorizing the Superin- 
tendent to add $1.00 to the regular institute 
fee to enroll all the teachers in the County in 
the P. S. E. A.” This is good procedure and 
highly commendable when such action springs 
from the teachers themselves. 3 

Carbon County, under the able leadership 
of James J. Bevan, Superintendent, and Eliza- 
beth C. Wells, Assistant Superintendent, was 
one of the pioneers in 100 per cent member- 
ship in the P. S. E. A. At the annual insti- 
tute, October 9, the teachers approved a reso- 
lution for 100 per cent enrollment in the Na- 
tional Education Association and the budget 
plan of paying professional dues. 

The following local branches have reported 
an enrollment of 100 per cent for the current 
year and have sent their dues and enrollment 
cards to Headquarters; 


Allegheny County ............ 2,292 100% 
RS i ia eercce-s (40064 KS O88 89 100% 
pn ers renee 675 100% 
pe errr rr eres terre 89 100% 
Cameron County ........--0:- 51 100% 
Se en eee eek 77 100% 
Chatter: Comte ois vs «oie ic bic wins 524 100% 
Clearfield County ............. 492 100% 
Crawford a ay hat eek . 861 100% 
Cumberlan alley or- 

mal School sri ss to count . 42 100% 
Downingtown Industrial an 

aera School ....... 15 100% 
Elizabethtown College ........ 21 100% 
Foreth :-Coamty 6560s 0p yins once 66 100% 
Keystone State Normal School. . 39 100% 
Lawrence County ...........- 260 100% 
McKees Rocks ........-.-+-++- 77 100% 
Mahanoy City ........--+++e+: 87 100% 
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Mahanoy Township .......... 66 100% 
Moroes Ween ooo ee TR 401 100% 
gee ayaa ne rar at ee 32 100% 
WN Sew eSS Ci as Fw 54 100% 
Monroe County ..2.. 05.4 880 187 100% 
TRUE is dveis toict bee ve cabs 44 100% 
Wow Srey on es. FE Ge 71 100% 
Newtpeeeh 5 ss. 6s Kade dy ek 53 100% 
PURNO 6 886 8 be ERAS 59 100% 
Prhoentavinte 2. cis OSes 49 100% 
Pie Sn hin TERRES 52 100% 
Radnor Township ............ 69 100% 
OS cas PeaA nak oe awd’s Tae 49 100% 
Senne i cates ewes 100 100% 
SO asd li. a eeties 139 100% 
See oi 55 CEILS. 103 100% 
Somerset County ............. 556 100% 
nn EP CPOE ear poet 69 100% 
Teen 652 6 a 59 100% 
Tee 6s AE A ARE 50 100% 
WHI aves oe be ee red et ee 59 100% 
West Chester .. 6.59. 0. WR 82 100% 
Went ob. Sas 163 100% 
WHE ives iicieeiad. as 120 100% 


Official Delegates 


Each local branch of the Association should 
elect the number of delegates to which it is 
entitled (one for every 100 or major portion 
thereof) and send the Certificate of Election 
duly signed by the President and the Secre- 
tary to Headquarters, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg. 

In plenty of time the Executive Secretary 
will send each delegate his credentials and 
railroad identification certificate. - The former 
will entitle him to a delegate’s badge which 
will admit him to the House of Delegates, the 
latter will enable him to purchase a round 
trip railroad ticket for a fare and a half. 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Monday afternoon, December 29 
at 2:00 o’clock in the auditorium of the Acad- 
emy High School, Erie. Delegates will be 
seated by counties on the main floor. Other 
members of the Association may sit in the 
gallery and witness the proceedings of the 
House of Delegates. Every delegate should at- 
tend the first meeting. 





POINTS OF INTEREST AT ERIE, SCENE 
OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE P. S. E. A., DEC. 29-31, 1924 


The city of Erie from the standpoint of 
historical and industrial interests and natural 
environment is an ideal convention city for 
those engaged in educational work. All edu- 
cators in Pennsylvania should thoroughly in- 
form themselves of the wonders of their State. 
Very few states in the entire union have the 
wealth of historical tradition which Pennsyl- 
vania has. It is doubtful whether the chil- 
dren of Pennsylvania receive instruction con- 
cerning their own State at all in proportion 
with the importance of the material available. 
Therefore, a trip to Erie is abundantly worth 
while for the purpose of enlarging, by personal 
— the teacher’s knowledge of his 

ate. 
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Before the coming of the white man this 
territory was occupied by a tribe of Indians 
known as the Eries. Later it became the site of 
the French village, Presque Isle, and Presque 
Isle Fort, located at the foot of the present 
Parade Street. From the first visit of the 
white man in 1615 it was the stopping place 
of celebrated explorers. During the French 
and Indian War this locality is mentioned for 
its historical significance. Forming an im- 
portant link in the chain of forts connecting 
French possessions of the North with terri- 
tory around Fort Duquesne, Presque Isle Fort 
was the scene of battles and Indian massacres. 

One place of particular interest is the Block 
House on the grounds of the Pennsylvania 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, built on the spot 
of the original Block House occupied by Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne before and at the time 
of his death. 

Erie is perhaps best known for the part 
which it played in the war of 1812. Here were 
the headquarters of Captain Oliver Hazard 
Perry, who defeated the English fleet in the 
battle about which every school child knows. 
Here Perry built his ships. The old Niagara 
may be seen at the foot of State Street and no 
doubt will prove a point of interest to many 
visitors. Moored to the Public Dock is the 
first iron battleship built for the United States 
Navy, constructed in this harbor. 

One of the most interesting places to visit 
is the museum in the home where General 
Lafayette was entertained on his visit to the 
city in 1825. 

Other places of historic interest will be 
shown to visitors by competent guides. Un- 
fortunately the convention comes at such time 
of the year that the beauties of the surround- 
ings, particularly the Bay, cannot be fully ap- 
preciated. Due to the moderating effect of the 
lake, the climate in Erie is most equable so 
that delegates to the convention need not fear 
excessively cold weather. Drives will be ar- 
ranged for the visitors along the lake and 
through some of the beautiful new residence 
districts. 

Erie is not only one of the largest manu- 
facturing cities in the State but in the entire 
United States and no doubt many of the visi- 
tors will be surprised to learn of the number 
of its products which are nationally known 
and have been household words for genera- 
tions. The General Electric plant where the 
huge electric locomotives are built, the model 
Hammermill Paper Mill Company’s plant and 
similar large manufacturing plants will be 
open for inspection. Those interested in vari- 
ous trades and shop crafts can find every con- 
ceivable type of work. Parties will be ar- 
ranged for tours of the outstanding industrial 


plants. 

One of the most interesting places is the 
Fish Hatchery where fish are hatched for the 
purpose of replenishing the fishing grounds 
of Lake Erie. This Hatchery is housed in a 
fine building which is also a museum of live 
fish and is comparable with New /York’s 
aquarium. Near the Hatchery is the City Wa- 
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_ ter Works plant where the visitor may see 


how the water supply of a great city is pro- 


vided and purified. 
In general, visitors will be impressed by 


the wide streets and boulevards which are un- 
usual in a city with as old a history as that 
of Erie and which speak well for the foresight 
of those who made the original plans. The 
Academy High School, where the meetings are 
to be held, offers a splendid view out over the 
city to the large expanse of Lake Erie extend- 
ing to the horizon. 





REDUCED RAILROAD FARE 


Railroads in the State of Pennsylvania have 
granted the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation special rate of one and one-half fare 
for the round trip to Erie, Pa., on the identi- 
fication certificate plan, on account of the 
State Convention to be held December 29-31, 
1924. Upon surrender of identification. cer- 
tificates round trip tickets will be sold on De- 
cember 25 to 31, inclusive, and upon being vali- 
dated by agent at Erie, Pa. will be good for 
return to reach original starting point not 
later than midnight of January 6, 1925. This 
concession is applicable only for members of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
and dependent members of their families, and 
tickets will be good only via the same route 
in both directions. One identification certifi- 
cate will suffice for each member, including 
dependent members of his or her family. 

Tickets will be validated at Ticket Office 
of the terminal lines at Erie on any date after 
arrival. 

Members who desire to visit Niagara Falls 
en route from eastern and southeastern Penn- 
sylvania should purchase tickets to Erie via 
Buffalo in both directions. 

By going to Erie via Buffalo, those members 
from eastern and southeastern Pennsylvania 
who plan to spend New Year’s Day at Niagara 
Falls will effect quite a saving, as the regular 
one-way fare from Erie to Buffalo is $3.14. 

Stop-overs will be permitted either on the 
going or the return trip (within final limit of 
the tickets) by deposit with Ticket Agent on 
the line used from Buffalo. Passengers utiliz- 
ing such stop-over privilege at Buffalo will, 
of course, be obliged to pay round-trip fare 
from Buffalo to Niagara Falls and return 
(about 80 cents each way). 


ERIE HOTEL RATES 


The Lawrence Hotel, 264 rooms. Prices 
range from two to six dollars, according to 
whether rooms are occupied by one person or 
more. Most of the rooms have baths. 

The Reed House, 200 rooms. Prices vary 
from two dollars for a single room to five 
dollars and a half for double rooms with bath. 

The Fisher Hotel, 100 rooms. Prices range 
from two dollars a single room with bath to 
five dollars for a double room with bath. 

The Wayne Hotel, 100 rooms. Prices range 
from two dollars without bath to four dollars 
with bath. 
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P. I. A. A. FALL MEETING 


The State Board of Control of the Pennsyl- 
vania Interscholastic Athletic Association held 
its fall meeting at the office of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction on Friday eve- 
ning, October 3. C. S. Davis, Superinten- 
dent of Schools at Steelton and Chairman of 
the Association, presided. All the representa- 
tives of the eight districts were present. Dr. 
Charles H. Keene, Director of Health Educa- 
tion of the Department of Public Instruction, 
was present as an advisory member of the 
Board. 

A. Lester Crapser, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation of Scranton Public Schools, was elected 
to fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Mr. Turik who was the representative from 
District 2. R. B. Taylor was elected to take 
the place of W. C. Davis who had resigned as 
the chairman of District 1. Harry L. Smith, 
Principal of the Milton High School, was elect- 
ed to fill out the unexpired term of W. C. Davis 
as Vice Chairman. 

Many questions were discussed for recom- 
mendations to the Annual Meeting to be held 
in conjunction with the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association meeting in Erie. 

Changes in the Constitution and Eligibility 
Rules were referred to a sub-committee who 
are to prepare them for the perusal of all the 
members before the Annual Meeting. 

All the members of the Board reported that 
the new plan of organizing the Association into 
eight districts was better for basket ball. 

The desirability of the Association’s carrying 
on, financing and receiving the income from 
district, inter-district and state championships 
was discussed. 





DOWNINGTOWN INSTITUTE HAS 100 
PER CENT ee IN THE 


Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural 
School, Downingtown, Pennsylvania, operated 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Public Instruction, is proud of the fact that 
all of its teachers are members of the P. S. 
E. A. J. H. N. Waring, Jr., a graduate of 
Harvard University and a former professor 
at Howard University, has succeeded his fath- 
er, Dr. Waring, as principal of the institution. 

The enrollment this year has increased; 
needed repairs and improvements have been 
made to the buildings; new teachers have been 
added and the course of study has been modi- 
fied in order that there will be a closer corre- 
lation between the academic and the industrial 
work. 

The school is the only one of its type in the 
State endeavoring to reach the colored boys 
and girls: of the Keystone State who have re- 
cently migrated into the State and who are 
without adequate training to earn their liveli- 
hood. A study is being made by the school of 
the opportunities in industrial plants and fac- 
tories for trained negro mechanics. The school 
is endeavoring to start part time work in fac- 
tories and shops. 
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BRADFORD COUNTY’S UNIQUE 
INSTITUTE 


As a means of giving beginning teachers in 
rural schools practical help in the solution of 
their problems, Superintendent J. Andrew 
Morrow and his assistants, Raymond W. Rob- 
inson and W. Milton Roy, conducted a demon- 
stration school in a typical one-teacher school 
near Towanda, Bradford County, during the 
County Institute, October 6-10. Mrs. Lydia 
Loller, the regular teacher, was in charge but 
she was assisted by the institute instructors, 
who demonstrated their work with classes of 
pupils. Miss Clara Sanford, supervisor of 
music, State Department of Public Instruction, 
taught them songs, classified the voices and 
showed in a most skillful manner how, by using 
a pupil with good ear and voice, a teacher 
who cannot sing can help a “low-voiced” pupil 
to hear the tone of a pitch pipe and to key 
himself up so that finally he can reproduce 
it. Miss Clara Winans, Rural Sociologist, 
Mansfield State Normal School, demonstrated 
with classes in arithmetic that teaching con- 
sists in stirring the mind, not in stuffing it. 

Autobuses made the rural demonstration 
school available to beginning teachers and 
visitors. The limited space in the box car 
type of building alone prevented all the teach- 
ers in Bradford County from visiting and 
profiting by this unique feature of their 
County Institute. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL ENROLL- 
MENT 





There are 6,964 students preparing for 
teaching in the fourteen normal schools of the 
State this year. This number does not include 
any secondary students. It is an increase 
of 1,114 over the attendance of last year. 

The enrollment is as follows: 





BIGOT no 0 0 cede tbe oh eas 600 
CATING 2 > is pic dsc ete tg bs Kasco s 400 
SENET 0: v.0'ste's €6-yn waar aaaitie 78 
CREE oa.c wre Goes aees Cae oe 250 
Bast Gtroudspare .. .....0222 0% 550 
DE bo Sins eee chee s ces 494 
Re eee TE AE 950 
SN ook at ace wae 4 0 Be ee 375 
EGER SEROOHR gcc os aicuaee Cease 262 
EE 4.4503 on eae Sha aes 560 
MUD 5 sao A once ceee teas 385 
EE AP EE 460 
oe a ret 450 
Wee CUE so n'oe hc ce pass oats 1,150 

SNE...< as-ns cinta dens Caceeas 6,964 

OPPORTUNITIES 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington calls for the following: 

Principal of Home Economics—Indian Ser- 
vice, $1,500. 

Associate Home Economics 
Foods and Nutrition, $3,000. 

Assistant Home Economics Specialist—Tex- 
tiles and Clothing, $2,400. 

Editorial Clerk, $1,500-$2,100. 

Commercial Artist, $1,860. 

Scientific Illustrator—Letterer, $1,680. 


Specialist— 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
W. C. T. U. Prizes 


The subjects for the prize essays and poster 
contests on alcohol and other narcotics con- 
ducted by the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union have been announced for the year 1924- 
1925. The local, state and national organiza- 
tions of the W. C. T. U. award over $6,000 
annually to competing pupils. The list this 
year includes prizes for teachers, normal 
schools, colleges, high schools and three for 
elementary grades. A special prize is offered 
to teachers for a project to be carried through 
in the seventh or eight grade. Full informa- 
tion may be secured from the National Direc- 
tor, Miss Cora Frances Stoddard, 400 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Emblem Prize Contest 


A State-wide contest is being launched in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania to secure 
an appropriate emblem for the Public Chari- 
ties Association of Pennsylvania. C. Valen- 
tine Kirby, State Director of Art, is chairman 
of the committee of judges. The prizes will 
be some form of art—a picture or a piece of 
sculpture—the first prize worth $25, the sec- 
ond, worth $15. The regulations are: 1. The 
drawing should be small in design and very 
distinctive in appearance, done in India or 
wash. 2. The emblem should be so arranged 
that it may be encased perhaps in a circle, a 
diamond or a rectangle. 3. It must be so clear 
that it may be photographed and used as small 
as a half inch in diameter. 4. It must be so 
drawn and- arranged that it will lend itself 
satisfactorily for printing purposes. 5. The 
contestants should send their drawings to the 
offices of the Public Charities Association of 
Pennsylvania, Room 608 Social Service Build- 
ing, 311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, 
before December 15, 1924. 


American Chemical Society’s Essay Contest 


The American Chemical Society will conduct 

a national essay contest during the school 
year 1924-25, similar to the one conducted last 
year. Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Garvin have 
provided the funds for the contest. Twenty 
dollars in gold will be awarded in each state 
to the students in secondary schools, public 
and private, who write the best essays on each 
of the designated subjects. Certificates of 
Honorable Mention will be awarded to the 
students who write the second best essays on 
each subject. Winners in state contests will 
enter the national competition in which prizes 
will be six four-year scholarships to Yale or 
Vassar with tuition fees and $500 annually. 
In addition to these national prizes there will 
be other scholarships granted in connection 
with the contest by universities and colleges 
all over the country. The contestant must 
choose his essay subject from ‘the following: 
The Relation of Chemistry to Health and Dis- 

ease 
The Relation of Chemistry to the Enrichment 

of Life 
The Relation of Chemistry to Agriculture and 

Forestry 
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The | sasowgaag of Chemistry to the National De- 
ense : 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Home 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Development 
of an Industry or a Resource of the United 
States 

The contest closes March 1, 1925. Further de- 

tails may be secured from the Committee on 

Prize Essays, American Chemical Society, 85 

Beaver Street, New York City. 





THE ANTIOCH COLLEGE PLAN 


Arthur E. Morgan, since 1920 the president 
of Antioch College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
is proving himself a worthy successor to its 
first great president, Horace Mann, who in 
his inaugural address in 1853, said: “Some 
influences act more directly upon one depart- 
ment of human interests and some upon an- 
other. It is the high function of a college to 
act more or less upon all human interests and 
relations.” 

Following the ideal for the college as set 
forth by that illustrious pioneer in Ameri- 
can education, President Morgan has worked 
out a plan which combines a liberal college 
education, vocational training and actual ex- 
perience in practical life in a single co-ordinate 
course. The students on this co-operative 
basis spend half time at college and half 
time at work in alternate periods of five weeks. 
Each student has a team mate who alternates 
with him at work and at school. 

The following. is a quotation from a leaflet 
called “The Antioch Business Code:” 

“Repeatedly men are torn between the de- 
sire to live by the finest ideals and the ne- 
cessity for meeting practical issues in a prac- 
tical manner. He is an educated man who, 
through experiencing this stress, has learned 
to harmonize such conflicting demands. Part- 
time work at Antioch will accomplish its 
highest aim if it brings about that result. 

“The Antioch purpose is to bring about a 
balanced development of character, intelli- 
gence and power. Any novelty in its program 
is due to the endeavor to correct prevailing 
disproportionate emphasis upon elements of 
personality or of environment. 

“Required courses train for physical health 
and for economic sense, and present facts, 
principles and methods of study in nearly all 
fields of interest. Vocational courses help 
students to decide upon their vocations and to 
prepare for such callings as engineering, busi- 
ness administration, journalism, home and in- 
stitutional management and education. Ad- 
ministrative ability is emphasized rather than 
specialized technique. 

“Half-time practical work in alternate 
shifts of five weeks with about one hundred 
and fifty business, professional and industrial 
firms, develops responsibility and helps the 
students to decide upon and to prepare for 
their vocations.” ; 





_ He is an inaccurate speller who finds evil 
in evolution and devil in development.—Dr. 
John Andrew Holmes. 
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P. L. CRESSMAN 


P. L. Cressman, who has been Director of 
Vocational Education at Erie for the past two 
and one-half years, has been appointed Assist- 
ant Director of Vocational Education in the 
State Department of Public Instruction. In his 
new position he will direct continuation edu- 
cation and will devote some of his time to in- 
dustrial education. 

As Director of Vocational Education in Erie, 
Mr. Cressman was responsible for trade, in- 
dustrial arts, home making, continuation and 
evening schools. For a year and a half prior 
to his appointment as Director he was cabinet 
trade instructor in the Academy High School, 
Erie. 

Mr. Cressman has had varied experience in 
public school work, having taught in the man- 
ual arts department of the Uniontown High 
School for two years. Prior to that he was in 
charge of the manual arts department of the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School for a period 
of three years. The first three years of his 
experience he taught in the grade schools of 
Lehighton, Pa. Mr. Cressman is a graduate 
of the Keystone State Normal School class of 
1912. He has taken advanced work at the 
Pennsylvania State College, the University of 
Pittsburgh and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He is a life member of the P. S. 
E. A. His background of experience and 
training will prove a strong asset in the work 
that he is undertaking for the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 
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NOVEMBER TEACHERS’ MEETING 


Agnes S. Winn, Director of the Division of 
Classroom Service of the N. E. A., has planned 
the following program for the November 
Teachers’ meeting: 


Program Suggested for November* 


Statement by the President on the significance 
of American Education Week, and a brief 
resumé of the plans for the observance 
locally. 

Talk by the chairman, of the professional ser- 
vice committee, or a committee appointed 
for the purpose, calling attention to the 
plans of the organization for participat- 
ing in the Week’s activities. 

Brief addresses by representatives of co-oper- 
ating organizations such as The American 
Legion, The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, The Chamber of Commerce, 
The American Federation of Labor, Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis and Lions Clubs, etc. 

Discussion from the floor. Suggestions for the 
celebration of the week based on material 
found in the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, etc. 

Adjournment. 





* It is assumed that this meeting will take place either 
before or during American Education Week. 





THE BOOKMEN’S CREED* 


I BELIEVE in education as the safeguard of 
personal liberty and of individ- 
ual rights, and as the preserva- 
tion of our institutions of free 
government. 

I BELIEVE in the American school system, 
as planned and directed to se- 
cure greater happiness, larger 
service and a finer sense of per- 
sonal and civic responsibility. — 

I BELIEVE in the American child, the pres- 
ent ward of the nation, the fu- 
ture guardian of its rights, pro- 
moter of its welfare and director 
of its destiny. 

I BELIEVE in the American school teacher, 
whose sacrifice, loyalty, devotion 
and responsibility will eventually 
receive their complete recogni- 
tion and their just reward. 

I BELIEVE in myself and in the dignity and 
importance of my calling. I am 
nothing less than a co-worker in 
education to the end that the 
ideals and purposes of our edu- 
cational system may be speedily 
and fully realized. 


IN VIEW OF THESE, MY BELIEFS, ONLY 
THE LARGEST MEASURE OF CO-OPER- 
ATION AND OF SERVICE, BASED ON 
THE HIGHEST PRINCIPLES OF PERSON- 
AL AND OF BUSINESS RELATIONS, CAN 
BE THE PURPOSE OF MY TIME AND 
EFFORT. 

* Adopted April 11, 1924, by the Pennsylvania Book- 


men’s League. President John F. L. Morris, Secretary 
George A. Sigman. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
BY EDWIN AUSTIN ABBEY 
“A Story of Pennsylvania’s Men and Deeds in 
Painting” 

This painting shows the wonderful genius of 
Abbey. On a stage, pitched under the open 
sky and behind which may be caught glimpses 
of the ship upon its stocks and the machines 
of the steel foundry, we see the actors in 
Pennsylvania’s drama. 

At the apex, the “Genius of State” is en- 
throned beneath a cupola. On the first step 
below, to the left, are Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who had a land grant in Pennsylvania; Hend- 
rick Hudson, who sailed up the Delaware; and 
Minuit, who navigated the Chesapeake. To the 
right are Daniel Boone, the pioneer; Pastorius, 
founder of Germantown; and Kelpius, the 
Monk of Wissahickon. Seated on the next 
step below are John Dickinson, Judge Thomas 
McKean, Provost William Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Bishop White, Pastor 
Muhlenberg, Dallas—the statesman, and Fitch 
of steamboat fame. The military figure stand- 
ing at the left is Mad Anthony Wayne in the 
act of drawing his sword; below him, pass 
soldiers of the Civil War, officered by Hancock 
and Meade and cheered on by Governor Curtin 
and Thaddeus Stevens who stand nearby. 

The three figures in the center from left to 
right are Benjamin Franklin, William Penn 
and Robert Morris. In the extreme lower 
righthand corner is a scene showing men in a 
coal mine quietly playing their part. 

The picture is a story of Pennsylvania’s men 
and deeds and one that every Pennsylvanian 
should see. 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS 

SELECTED Book Fitms. A list of 282 
selected motion pictures, based upon standard 
or current works of fiction or other literature, 
compiled by the National Committee for Better 
Films of the National Board of Review., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, in co-operation 
with the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers. This list should be especially helpful 
in securing films for Children’s Book Week, 
November 9-15. The pictures are classified 
according to their suitability for various ages. 
Other information in the leaflet relates to the 
literary source, number of reels, “star,” dis- 
tributor. Schools having their own projection 
machines will find the list useful in selecting 
films correlated with school courses, especially 
those in literature and history. Send on re- 
quest, free; postage only is requested. 

A CATALOGUE OF FILMS’ ISSUED BY 
THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AG- 
RICULTURE. A list of 182 motion: picture 
films on a wide range of agricultural subjects. 
The films are lent for exhibiting to responsible 
persons, the only charge being for transpor- 
tation both ways. Applications for the films 
should be made to the Office of Motion Pictures, 
Extension Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; for copies 
of the Catalogue, Miscellaneous Circular 27, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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ARMISTICE DAY—NOVEMBER 11 


“Where Are You Going, Great-Heart?” 
BY JOHN OXENHAM 
Where are you going, Great-Heart? 
“To lift Today above the past; 
To make Tomorrow sure and fast; 
To nail God’s colors to the mast.” 
Then God go with you, Great-Heart! 


Where are you going, Great-Heart? 
“To break down old dividing lines; 
To carry out my Lord’s designs; 

To build again His broken shrines.” 
Then God go with you, Great-Heart! 


Where are you going, Great-Heart? 
“To set all burdened peoples free; 
To win for all God’s liberty; 
To ’stablish His sweet sovereignty.” 
God goeth with you, Great-Heart. 
—From “The Vision Splendid” published by 
George H. Doran Co. 





Suggestive Material for Armistice Day Program 


Greene, F. U.—My Country’s Voice—Scribner 

Greenlaw, Edwin.—Builders of Democracy—Scott 
Parkman, M. R.—Fighters for Peace—Century 
Southworth and Paine.—Bugle Calls of Liberty—Iroquois 


Pub. Co. 
Wade, M. H.—Leaders to Liberty—Little 
(an References in Periodicals 
Armistice: poem.—J. J. Chapman—Literary Digest, 
a May 3, 1919, p. 44 
Armistice: poem—L,. Untermeyer—New Republic, 
Ie May 3, 1919, p. 22 
Armistice Day: Lest We Forget—New Republic, 
nei Nov. 23, 1921, p. 362-3 
Armistice Day—program—Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, Nov., 1923, p. 70 
Eleventh of November—F. Franklin—Independent, 
é oe ° Nov. 25, 1922, p. 295-6 
Simplicity, Honesty, Honor—E. H. Abbott—Outlook, 
Nov. 23, 1921, p. 462-5 





COMMUNICATION 


Bloomsburg, Pa., 
Oct. 8, 1924 
To the Editor: 

Your favor of October 6, for which I sin- 
cerely thank you, conveyed information most 
unexpected regarding Superintendent Addison 
L. Jones. Only a month ago we were taking 
pleasure in looking upon his likeness in the 
JOURNAL, and I regarded him as one of the 
strong links between the old educational agen- 
cies and the new. Addison L. Jones and 
George M. Philips were pillars of strength, 
unitedly sustaining the interests of education 
in Pennsylvania. We always knew where they 
would be found in any educational project. 

Permit me to congratulate you upon the Oc- 
tober number of the JOURNAL. 

Director Glass’ answer to the question, Why 
the Junior High School? should settle it in any 
reflecting mind. It is completely satisfying. 

One day I began reading the JOURNAL at the 
beginning, and another day at the end, in 
both instances it was hard to lay it down. 

Cordially yours, 
D. J. Waller, Jr. 
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Jennie Brownscombe 


THANKSGIVING, NOVEMBER 27, 1924 


“The First Thanksgiving,” is one of a series 
of the “Colonial period in American history” 
by Jennie Brownscombe. 

Miss Brownscombe is a native of Honesdale, 
Wayne County and has had a distinguished 
career as an artist. Her pictures have been 
shown in the American galleries and in the 
Royal Academy of London. She is still ac- 
tively engaged in Art work and maintains a 
studio in New York. Being a loyal Pennsyl- 
vanian, proud of her native State, she sends 
the following ‘Education Week message ‘to 
teachers and school children: 

“As artists and students of art we should 
strive for a genuine and reverent interpreta- 
tion of nature, and not turn aside to vagaries. 
For all nature animate and inanimate is a 
manifestation of the supreme Being, and we 
should, in the broadest sense, seek therein 
truth, beauty and uplift—all that touches our 
imagination and appeals to our better nature. 

It may be the harmony of color in flowers, 
the restless sea, the spaces of shadow and 
light on mountains and valleys, the symmetry 
and strength of the animal creation, the virile 
grace of the human figure or the flash of a 
soul looking from a human face. We should 
admit nothing that is debasing in our thought 
of art. And we should take God’s creation as 
it is, and not in our self-expressions make fu- 
tile attempts to improve upon it.” 





Suggestive Material for Thanksgiving Programs 


¥ : ORIGIN AND CBLEBRATION 

Kellog, A. M.—How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and 
Christmas 

McSpadden—Book of Holidays 

Patten—The Year’s Festivals 

Schauffler—Thanksgiving; Its Origin, Celebration and Sig- 
nificance 


Copyright C. Klackner —Used by permission of George C. Klackner 


Blaisdell—The First Thanksgiving. (In his stories from 
American history) . 
Guerber, H. A.—The First American Thanksgiving. (In 

her story of the thirteen colonies, pp. 113-117) 
Pumphrey—The First Thanksgiving. (In her stories of 
the Pilgrims) 
Wiggin—The First Thanksgiving. (In her Story Hour) 


STORIES 
Olcott—Good Stories for Great Holidays 
Dickinson—Children’s Book of Thanksgiving Stories 
Howells, W. D.—Turkey’s Turning the Tables. (See his 
Christmas Every Day, p. 23-47) 
Warner, C. D.—Coming of Thanksgiving. (See his Being 


a Boy) 
POEMS 

Gowdy—Special Days in School, with literary selections 
LeRow—Pieces for Every Occasion 
O’Neill—Recitations for Assembly and Classroom 
Persons—Our County in Poem and Verse 
Stevenson—Days and Deeds 
Riley, J. W.—Thanksgiving. (See his Greenfields, pp. 181- 

2 


82) 

Riley, %. W.—When the Frost Is on the Pumpkin. (See 
his Neighborly Poems, pp. 16-17) 

Thanksgiving in Poetry. Compiled by Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh 

PLAYS 

Lutkenhaus—Thanksgiving Day—1696 

Creevey—A Thanksgiving Dream. (In Harper’s Book of 
Little Plays) 

Johnston & Barnum—The First Thanksgiving Day. (In 
their Book of Plays for Little Actors) 





“You have a dollar, 
I have a dollar. 

We swap. 
Now you have my dollar 
And I have yours; 

We are no better off. 
You have an idea, 
I have an idea, 

We swap. 
Now you have two ideas; 
I have two ideas, 

Both are richer. 
What you gave you have, 
What you got I did not lose.” 
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WILLIS R. SKILLMAN 
Willis R. Skillman, County Supervisor of 


Agricultural Education for Cumberland 
County, has been promoted to the position of 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Skillman was born in Pennsylvania and 
is a graduate of Pennsylvania State College 
in Agronomy. He has pursued graduate work 
at Cornell University from which institution he 
holds a Master’s Degree. 

Mr. Skillman has been unusually successful 
as a teacher and as a director of vocational 
agriculture. In his school work he has shown 
considerable initiative and energy. Last year 
he was President of the Pennsylvania Society 
for Vocational Education and he has recently 
returned from a trip to Europe where he ob- 
served agricultural practice in England and 
on the Continent. Mr. Skillman is well known 
in Pennsylvania and understands the needs 
and special problems in Vocational Agricul- 
tural Education in Pennsylvania. 





A DEMONSTRATION OF PRINCIPLES 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Anna J. Gannett, principal of the Keystone 
Demonstration School organized in Harris- 
burg by Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, has written an 
interesting report of the aims and methods of 
the school. Copies of the report may be se- 
cured on request from the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
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It is all very well for us to say that the 
elementary teacher in the public school finds 
that her work must go on under conditions 
which are quite different from those which 
hold in the Keystone School. We must recog- 
nize, however, that there are certain principles 
emphasized in this report which may well de- 
termine desirable method and technique under 
any conditions. 

In an increasing number of instances one 
finds in our better public schools teachers who, 
like Miss Gannett, recognize that boys and 
girls and not the curriculum are the primary 
consideration in the determination of educa- 
tional procedure. They realize that to develop 
personality through self-direction, self-expres- 
sion and self-control and by participation in 
group activity is more important than mere 
development of skills or of knowledge. Devices 
for motivating these activities and facilitating 
this development are derived from the natural 
interests of the pupils. Enrichment of the 
curriculum comes through this development 
and may take place with no addition to the 
standard required curriculum, or even in the 
case of the duller pupil by actually subtract- 
ing from its content, paradoxical as this state- 
ment may seem. 





HAWAII SCHOOLS AND PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


The two principal islands of the Territory 
of Hawaii are Cahu, on which is the splendid 
city of Honolulu, and Hawaii, boasting Kilauea, 
the world’s greatest and most spectacular vol- 
cano. Some three hundred miles of motoring 
on these two islands has shown me the outside 
of many of its rural and village schools and 
the inside of several. 

Their message has been the value of the 
teacherage. Every great sugar and pineapple 
plantation has its school. Here the labor is 
almost wholly Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiian 
and: Portuguese, the number of Americans 
being very limited. To find a home for teach- 
ers is not easy. The problem has been solved 
by building in the school yard a house con- 
taining the conveniences that make for comfort 
and convenience—often the best house in the 
village. Here the teachers are in close touch 
with the daily life of their pupils and their 
parents; and of course they become a distinct 
power for uplift in the community. 

The mining and mill towns of Pennsylvania 
present a not dissimilar problem. In general 
it is solved by the automobile or the interurban 
line, teachers living at a distance from their 
schools and thereby greatly decreasing their 
power to serve their pupils and the school 
community. 

Doesn’t Pennsylvania need thousands of 
teacherages? Could not the Territory of Ha- 
waii, 2,100 miles southwest of San Francisco 
at the crossroads of the Pacific, teach Penn- 
sylvania a valuable lesson?—Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Professor of English, Slippery Rock State 
Normal School. [Mr. Blaisdell is enjoying a 
year’s leave of absence encircling the globe.] 
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WILLIAM W. SPIGELMYER 


On May 3 the Sandy Township School 
Board made Sandy School District an inde- 
pendent school district of the third class and 
elected William W. Spigelmyer, formerly su- 
pervising principal, the first superintendent 
of schools. Dr. Spigelmyer is a graduate of 
Susquehanna University. After eight years 
of teaching and organizing high school work 
in Union County, he was elected county su- 
perintendent of that county in 1908, a position 
which he filled for four terms. In 1918 Sus- 
quehanna University conferred the degree doc- 
tor of pedagogy on him for his splendid work 
in public school organization. For the past 
two years he has acted as supervising prin- 
cipal of the Sandy Township Schools. This 
appointment to the superintendency is a well- 
earned recognition of Dr. Spigelmyer’s abil- 
ity as a schoolman. 


DEDICATION OF NEW FREEPORT 
SCHOOL 


The dedication of the new school building at 
Freeport, Pennsylvania took place October 3, 
1924. During the afternoon session many pa- 
trons of the school visited the classes. At 4 
o'clock the local organization of the Ladies of 
the G. A. R. and the American Legion pre- 
sented a flag and flag pole with fitting cere- 
monies. 

At the Dedication Exercises in the evening, 
E. M. Keebler, Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, presided. A. L. Strouse, who has been 
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president of the Board for thirty years, gave 
the address of welcome. One of the unique 
features of the program was the presentation 
to the school district of a bronze tablet con- 
taining the Ten Commandments. The money 
for the tablet was raised by subscription. 

The dedicatory address was delivered by C. 
F. Hoban of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Dr. Hoban stressed the advan- 
tages of the six-six plan of organization, dwell- 
ing upon the Junior High School feature. This 
plan of organization was put into operation 
in the system at the beginning of the year. 

The Board of Education two years ago asked — 
for a bond issue of $155,000. The bond issue 
carried by a vote of six hundred and fifteen 
for to seventy-eight against. The bonds were 
then sold for $160,035 giving the Board $5,035 
premium. 

The building occupies the center of a plot 
of ground, approximately two hundred feet by 
three hundred and fifty feet. The Borough 
Council floated a bond issue last year for the 
purchase of a plot of ground adjacent to the 
school grounds which serves as a playground 
and athletic field. The building itself is a two- 
story structure containing twenty class rooms, 
library, offices, stock rooms, gymnasium and 
auditorium with a seating capacity of seven 
hundred fifty. The approximate cost of 
the building was $150,000 which includes the 
general heating, plumbing and electric con- 
tracts. The equipment cost approximately 
$18,000. An electric clock system, vacuum 
system and intercommunicating telephone have 
been installed. E. O. Liggett is supervising 
principal. 


SHOULD THERE BE HONOR STU- 
DENTS AT HIGH-SCHOOL GRADU- 
ATION? 

In an article with the above heading in the 
September, 1924 number of The School Re- 
view, University of Chicago, H. B. Weaver, 
Principal of the New Kensington, Pa., High 
School, reports the results of his study of the 
practice of high schools in designating “honor” 
students. He concludes his report as follows: 

“Should we name honor students at high- 
school graduation? Thirteen per cent of the 
schools represented in this investigation do 
not name honor students, and 87 per cent 
name honor students, using marks as one of 
the means of selection. Seventeen per cent 
of these schools consider school citizenship 
and the qualities listed in the constitution of 
the National Honor Society as important as 
marks and include them as a basis of selection. 
Three of the fifteen state officials appealed to 
oppose the naming of honor students; four are 
doubtful, and eight favor it with certain quali- 
fications. Two of the three representatives 
of the schools of education oppose the naming 
of honor students, while one upholds it. Is 
it true, therefore, that progressive educators 
of today think the system of naming honor 
students on the basis of grades only a relic 
of the competitive idea which has dominated 
the schools and all other phases of en- 
deavor?” 
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RED CROSS ROLL CALL 
November 11-27, 1924 

The American National Red Cross will hold 
its annual nation-wide Roll Call from Armis- 
tice Day, November 11 through Thanksgiving 
Day, November 27. In this period it will re- 
enlist its present membership and enroll new 
members for 1925. The Red Cross “makes its 
appeal for support directly to the conscience 
of Mankind.” Everyone is invited to join 

through the local Chapter or Branch. 





A BILL making the office of school board 
president a salaried position will be considered 
by the Illinois State Legislature. In order 
to make the Chicago School Board as efficient 
as possible it has been deemed advisable to 
have a president at a salary of $15,000 de- 
vote all his time to school work. Such per- 
sonal supervision will save the city thousands 
of dollars in the administration of the school 
budget. 

THE No-Tobacco Club of the Emerson Junior 
High School, Enid, Oklahoma is a growing 
organization. The charter members of the 
Club were 20 ninth-grade boys who did not use 
tobacco and were outstanding students and the 
best athletes in the school The club now 
consists of 208 members out of a school en- 
rollment of 288 boys. Rex D. Cleveland, Prin- 
cipal of the Emerson Junior High, is the prime 
mover in creating enthusiasm and practical 
means by which the club has attained deserved 
popularity in the school. 
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JOHN B. RENDALL 


John B. Rendall, president of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, nationally known as an educator of 
negroes, died at his home on the campus of 
Lincoln University on September 4. Dr. Ren- 
dall was born in Madura, India in 1847, the 
son of missionaries. He was graduated from 
Princeton in 1870. He has been President 
of Lincoln University since 1896. Dr. Ren- 
dall was a trustee of Wilson College and 
served in the State Legislature 1899-1900. 





The Teachers World is the most famous of 
the British educational papers. More than 
50,000 teachers read the magazine every week. 


PENNSYLVANIA paid $93,573,559, the second 
largest amount, as income tax for the year 
1923 to the Federal government. This is 
10.87 per cent of the total tax collected by the 
National government and represents 587,770 
returns. This amount of money is nearly four 
times what is appropriated annually for edu- 
cational purposes in the State. 


THE population of the United States totaled 
112,826,000 on January 1, 1924. This was a 
eon of 1,943,000 over the January 1923 popu 
ation. 


THE average wealth per capita in the United 
States on Dec. 31, 1922 was $2,918. In 1912 
it was $1,950, an increase of 49.6 per cent in 
ten years. But the cost of living has ad- 
vanced between 50 per cent and 60 per cent. 
So as individuals we are poorer than we were 
ten years ago. As a nation, however, we are 
worth $320,803,862,000, an increase of 72.2 
per cent over our national wealth ten years 
ago. 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


STATE ADULT EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE 


On September 22 and 23, forty representa- 
tives of leading educational, social, industrial 
and patriotic organizations of Pennsylvania 
convened in the Senate Caucus Room of the 
Capitol Building, at the request of Doctor J. 
George Becht, to discuss the problems of Adult 
Education within the State. 


Doctor Becht opened the conference with an 
address in which he asked for their most seri- 
ous consideration and best judgment in helping 
to formulate an effective State program in 
adult education. 


“We must recognize the social conditions, 
traditions and folk lore of our new arrivals,” 
said Doctor Becht, “and not attempt to 
break down allegiance and loyalty to the coun- 
try from which the alien comes, but rather 
transplant that loyalty and allegiance to this 
country. The alien must be developed from 
the inside out, not from the outside in, and this 
constitutes a difficult problem in psychology. 


“Another difficult problem is that of Ameri- 
canizing Americans. Many native-born Ameri- 
cans need to be Americanized. Education does 
not end with school, but begins at the cradle 
and ends at the grave. There are fifty col- 
leges, fourteen normal schools and a large 
number of private agencies which may be used 
in working out a program of extension edu- 
cation. In order to succeed we must make 
use of all agencies. We must arouse the in- 
terest of corporations employing adults and the 
immature. If we could get the various cor- 
porations to give one hour a day to English, 
Citizenship, Social Studies and Civic Right- 
eousness, it would be a decided contribution.” 


Two-Day Session 


Each half day of the conference was de- 
voted to one specific phase of the adult educa- 
tion problem according to the following pro- 
gram: 


MONDAY, September 22 
9:00 A. M.—Ways and Means of Increasing En- 
rollment in and Maintaining At- 
tendance at Adult Classes 
1:30 P. M.—The Organization and Administration 
of Extension Schools and Classes 
TUESDAY, September 23 
9:00 A. M.—The Training, Certification and Com- 
pensation of Extension Teachers 
1:30 P. Mi—An Effective State Program. What 
can the Department of Public In- 
struction do to Aid School Districts 
in the Solution of Their Adult Edu- 
cation Problems? 


Reports of Committees 

As a means of securing definite recommen- 
dations from the delegates in session, four 
Findings Committees were appointed, one for 
each session. These Committees summarized 
the deliberations of their respective sessions 
and reported to the general conference for ap- 
proval. 

The final statement of recommendations sub- 
mitted and approved by the conference follows: 


REPORT OF THE FINDINGS COMMITTEE ON A STATE 
PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION FOR PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


We, the delegates at the State Adult Edu- 
cation Conference, convened at the request of 
Doctor J. George Becht, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, for the purpose of form- 
ulating plans for an effective State program 
in Adult Education, beg respectfully to sub- 
mit the following recommendations: 

1. That we express to Governor Pinchot, 
State Superintendent Becht and his deputies, 
our appreciation of their interest in the great 
movement for adult education and their evi- 
dent determination to make the movement a 
success. 

2. That we hereby approve the step taken 
by Doctor Becht in establishing in this De- 
partment a Division of Extension Education 
intended primarily to organize and develop 
adult education. 

3. That to the end adequate study may he 
given to the whole problem of adult education 
in Pennsylvania, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction appoint a committee to make 
such study, advise with the Department on the 
formulation of needed legislation, and in gen- 
eral assist the Department in putting into ef- 
fective operation the whole plan for carrying 
on the greatly needed work of adult education 
in our State, so that the American shall be- 
come a better American, that the alien within 
our gates shall become an intelligent, useful 
American citizen, and that equal educational 
opportunity shall be extended to all our people. 

4, That the State Department establish a 
definite program of co-operation with organi- 
zations other than the schools for the purpose 
of securing their aid, in increasing enrollment 
and in stimulating attendance in English and 
Citizenship classes of the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

5. That every effort be made by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction to develop a 
permanent and continuous program of Adult 
Education: 

6. That, because effective teaching is the 
most potent factor in increasing enrollment 
and in maintaining attendance, provision be 
made for two or three teacher-training courses, 
of two semester hours each, to be offered to 
the teachers and workers in Adult Education 
throughout the State, these courses to be given 
in such educational institutions and other ex- 
tension centers as the needs of the State may 
require and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction will approve. 

7. That the present plan of co-operation 
between school districts and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Naturalization in citizenship training 
and naturalization be continued; that every 
effort be made to render more effective present 
co-operation between the Naturalization 
Bureau, the Naturalization Courts and the 
public schools, and that such further aid as 
may be secured from the Federal Government 
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be utilized in order that a close co-ordination 
of local, State and federal educational effort 
be effected. 


8. That every possible social inducement 
be offered that can properly be made use of, 
such as class socials, parties and picnics, and 
that any entertainment such as literary pro- 
grams, music recitals, illustrative talks and 
moving pictures be used whenever it is possible 
to increase enrollment and maintain attend- 
ance. 

9. That at the conclusion of given periods, 
such as the end of a term, promotion certifi- 
cates leading to graduation be given to class 
members; that at graduation a formal diploma 
be given to those graduating; and that a State- 
wide plan of formal commencement exercises 
at which both naturalization papers and pub- 
lic school diplomas are presented, be initi- 
ated. 

10. That in the organization and adminis- 
tration of English and Citizenship classes, a 
minimum clock-hour term for these classes 
should be determined; and that because of 
the varying problems in the different districts 
of the State, the determination of this hour 
basis and other questions of organization be 
referred to a standing committee, to be ap- 
pointed by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


11. That the State Department should leave 
to the larger districts the preparation of such 
record and report forms as may be necessary 
to summarize their work but prepare a com- 
plete set of record and report forms for dis- 
tribution among the smaller districts. 

12. That the action of the State Council 
of Education providing for the qualification 
and certification of teachers of adult immi- 
grants and native illiterates, thereby placing 
this work on a professional basis, be com- 
mended. 

13. That Sections 4101, 4102, 4194 and 
4105, of the State School Code be repealed and 
that Sections 1210, 1425, 1901, 2304 and 2305 
be revised to include the following provisions: 


A. Free adult education for all residents 
sixteen years of age and over by any school 
district upon written application signed by 
twenty or more of such residents, instruction 
to cover such branches as are taught in day 
schools of the district and such other branches 
as the local board of school directors may deem 
advisable. 

B. Permission to school districts to require 
of such pupils a deposit of a sum not to ex- 
ceed $5.00 as a guarantee of good faith on the 
part of such pupils, such deposit to be return- 
ed if 75 per cent of nights are attended. 

C. A term to consist of a unit number of 
hours which will accommodate small ‘districts 
and admit of ready computation of school 
credit on day school basis. 

D. Classes to be discontinued if the attend- 
ance falls below ten. 

E. No pupil to be admitted to evening 
school who is in actual attendance in any day 
school, either private or public. 
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F. State aid upon present ability and effort 
plan guaranteed for teachers’ salaries; or fur- 
ther, more liberal provision for districts not 
able to finance such schools. 

G. A fair minimum wage for teachers in 
evening schools depending on training and ex- 
perience, together with provisions for yearly 
increments dependent on successful teaching 
and improved training. 

H. Annual enumeration of illiterates and 
non-English-speaking residents to be taken in 
connection with annual school enumerations 
and by the same persons. 1. 

I. Extension courses in English and Citi- 
zenship conducted and financed by State for 
small districts and others unable to finance 
such work themselves. 

J. The formation of joint evening schools 
by adjoining districts. ; 

K. Permission for any district to have its 
adults taught in an adjoining district at ex- 
pense of home district. ; 

14. That the establishment of a literacy 
test for voting, following the general lines of 
the literacy test law of New York State, be 
enacted, including the following stipulations: 

A. That the test thus legalized approxi- 
mate fifth grade achievement. 

B. That it apply to new voters only. 

C. That such tests be given and such de- 
cisions made by the educational authorities of 
the State only. é 

Respectfully submitted, 
THOMAS FRANCIS, Chairman, 


For the Findings Committee on Ways and Means 
of Securing Enrollment and Maintaining Attend- 


ance 

W.H. WELSH, Chairman, _ 
For the Findings Committee on Organization and 
Administration of Adult Schools and Classes 

J. M. BERKEY, Chairman, ; 
For the Findings Committee on Training and Certi- 
fication of Teachers ; 

CHARLES S. Davis, Chairman, | 
For the Findings Committee on Needed Legisla- 
tion and an Effective State Program 


Roster of Those Attending Adult Education 
Conference 


E. M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon Public Schools; 
M. S. Bentz, Cambria County Public Schools; 
J. M. Berkey, Director, Special Schools and 
Extension Work, Pittsburgh; Gladys Boone, 
Secretary, Women’s Trade Union League, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Mary A. Brosnahan, Edu- 
cational Assistant, U. S. Naturalization Ser- 
vice; J. B. Carruthers, State Sec’y. Y. M. C. 
A. of Penna.; A. W. Castle, Director of Ex- 
tension Education, Department of Public In- 
struction. : 

Vincent Colelli, Director of Education, P. 
R. R., Philadelphia; Commissioner Raymond 
F. Crist, Bureau of Naturalization, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor; Charles B. Cross, Director, 
Americanization Schools, Erie; Chas. S. Davis, 
Steelton Public Schools; H. R. Davis, Pitts- 
burgh; L. H. Dennis, Director, Vocational 
Education, State Dept. of Public Instruction; 
C. E. Dickey, Allegheny County Public 


Schools; Eugene H. Fellows, Clarks Green. 
M. Hadwin Fischer, Director Religious Edu- 
cation, State Sunday School 


Association ; 
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Thomas Francis, Supervisor, Grade Evening 
Schools, Scranton; G. H. Gilbertson, Director, 
Personnel Department, Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Co.; Lucy W. Glass, Department of 
Public Instruction; John C. F. Gordon, Dist. 
Director of Naturalization, Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor; Alice Henry, Principal, Soho 
Evening School, Pittsburgh; Richard W. 
Hogue, Director Dept. of Education, Penna. 
State Federation of Labor. 

A. E. Howell, Field Representative, Depart- 
ment of Welfare; James Killius, Director, Vo- 
cational Education, Johnstown; R. E. Laramy, 
Altoona Public Schools; W. P. Loomis, In- 
dustrial Education, State College; Francis N. 
Maxfield, Special Education, Dept. of Public 
Instruction; Moses Bradstreet Perkins, Har- 
risburg; W. M. Ragsdale, Dist. Director of 
Naturalization, Federal Department of Labor; 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, Teacher Bureau, 
Dept. of Public Instruction. 

J. N. Rule, Deputy Superintendent, Dept. 
of Public Instruction; Alice Shoemaker, Edu- 
cational Secretary, National League of Girls’ 
Clubs, Philadelphia; Mrs. J. Irwin Steel, Me- 
chanicsburg; Grace G. Swan, Director, Ele- 
mentary Practice. Hancock School, Pittsburgh; 
Landis Tanger, Reading Public Schools; Em- 
ma Trescott, Welfare Worker for the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co.; Wil- 
liam H. Welsh, Director, Division-school Ex- 
tension, Philadelphia Public Schools. . 

W. M. Yeingst, Northumberland County 
Public Schools; Adeline B. Zachert, Director, 
School Libraries, Department of Public In- 
struction; C. E. Zorger, Supervisor, Evening 
Schools and Extension Activities, Harrisburg 
Public Schools. 





ARTS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCES 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1924-25 


Plans are about completed for the 1924-25 
series of Arts Association Conferences to be 
held in various parts of the State in co-opera- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction. 

The places and dates are as follows: 


Anthracite Arts Association, Dunmore, Feb- 
ruary 21. , 

Mountain Arts Association, State College, 
November 8. 

Metropolitan Arts Association, Chester,* No- 
vember 14, 15. 

Northwestern 
March 7. 

Central Arts Association, Lancaster, No- 
vember 22. 

The Western Education Association confer- 
ences serve for the counties centering around 
Pittsburgh. 

Plans are under way for making these meet- 
ings of outstanding interest. The conference 
method is utilized as far as possible and mat- 
ters of vital interest to the outlying districts, 
as well as the more urban, are to be dealt with 
during the coming year. 


Arts Association, Corry, 





* Tentative. 
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EDUCATION WEEK 


November 17-23, 1924 

Reports from the different sections of the 
State indicate that organization for the ob- 
servation of Education Week is well under 
way and that the celebration will surpass the 
attempts of previous years. It is very evident 
that there will be greater co-operation than in 
former years. 

The Pennsylvania Bar Association is show- 
ing enthusiastic activity in the matter of sup- 
plying speakers for addresses on the Constitu- 
tion. Hon. Benj. H. Ludlow, chairman of the 
committee, is asking a 100 per cent co-opera- 
tion from the County Bar Associations in the 
observance of Constitution Day. 

The Pennsylvania Americanism Commission, 
S. S. McCahill, Esq., chairman, in addition to 
co-operating in the various programs, is issu- 
ing a special bulletin in the interest of Adult 
Education Day. 

The Mothers Congress and Parent Teacher 
Association, Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, chairman, is 
asking the various Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tions to direct their energies toward beautify- 
ing schools, school grounds and organizing a 
“Know Your School” campaign. 

The movement to stress art is certain to re- 
sult in arousing a greater interest in and a 
better understanding of art as it functions 
through the personal tastes of individuals in 
homes, business, industry and community. 

Education Week sends out a clarion call 
to the citizens of Pennsylvania to dedicate 
anew their efforts in behalf of universal edu- 
cation for democracy; to consider and solve 
educational problems; to see and know their 
schools and to join in appreciation of their 
achievements. School authorities are stress- 
ing the importance of parents’ becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with the schools that they may 
have a better understanding of what the 
schools are trying to do. The “Visit the 
Schools” campaign which is in the process of 
organization promises to bring parents to the 
schools in increasing numbers this year. 

Special messages in the interest of Educa- 
tion Week have been issued as follows: 


GREETINGS 
From the Governor 


In backing Education Week, the American 
Legion has set up as its ideal the elevation of 
citizenship and the advancement of education. 
These are worthy objectives and the attain- 
ment of these goals will be a significant con- 
tribution to the progress of our Common- 
wealth. 

The crusade against illiteracy, the re-estab- 
lishment of respect for law and efficient ser- 
vice to our State are part of the movement 
for the improvement of citizenship. This is a 
noble cause—one in which every good citizen 
must be enrolled. 

The advancement of education can best be 
promoted through an understanding of what 
the school system of the State is trving to do; 
through believing! in it and standing behind it. 
The excellent and comprehensive program ar- 
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ranged for the week plans to bring about this 
understanding. The program presents prob- 
lems in which the people of the State are vit- 
ally interested. All should join in their so- 
lution. 

Citizenship will be elevated in proportion as 
we reach the higher standards and enrich our 
sphere of usefulness. Education will be ad- 
vanced in proportion as we co-operate with 
our schools and support them. Education 
Week, November 17-23, offers an excellent op- 
portunity to contribute co-operatively to the 
enrichment of our Commonwealth and help 
bring about the realization of the civic ideals 
of the American Legion. 

Gifford Pinchot 


From the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

Pennsylvania’s program for Education 
Week, November 17-23, was prepared with 
the thought of emphasizing the educational 
problems with which our State is most con- 
cerned. The projects toward which attention 
is directed are of vital importance. Such 
questions as the Constitution, the Common- 
wealth, home and school, health and conserva- 
tion are of absorbing interest. Adult Educa- 
tion is an exceptionally pressing subject at 
this time. ; 

Art is a vital element in our everyday lives. 
Architects, sculptors, painters, decorators, de- 
signers, as well as doctors, lawyers and en- 
gineers, must be trained to carry on the work 
of our Commonwealth. Because of this it is 
planned to stress art this year in the hope that 
its aims may become better understood; and 
that beauty may be more generally appreciat- 
ed, both in the work of God and man, to the 
end that life itself may become ever richer and 
more abundant. 

Success in education is dependent upon the 
support of the people. Their hearty co-opera- 
tion is needed in the working out of the edu- 
cational program. I trust that the exercises 
arranged for this year’s observance will give 
to the people a proper viewpoint; that all ac- 
tivities will be so attractive and successful 
that the objectives for which Education Week 
was instituted shall be attained in all their 
fullness. 

J. GEORGE BECHT 


From the Americanism Commission of 
the American Legion 


The American Legion of Pennsylvania is 
tremendously interested in good citizenship, 
and is co-operating with the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the State Education 
Association in the carrying out of the program 
of Education Week. 

Our program of Americanism makes Edu- 
cation Week one of the chief concerns of the 
Legion. At the suggestion of the State De- 


partment of Education we are glad to direct 
the special emphasis of the Legion this year 
to Adult Education Day, November 20th. 
Pennsylvania with its 313,000 illiterates and 
708,000 aliens demands the best that is in us 
to bring a knowledge of the rudiments of 
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education and the fundamentals of our govern- 
ment to these residents in our midst in order 
that the principles of justice, freedom and de- 
mocracy, the central theme of our organization, 
may be safeguarded and transmitted to pos- 
terity. 

We bespeak the hearty co-operation of the 
Legion Posts and members throughout the 
State with the schools and Education Boards 
in the programs of Adult Education Day and 
in the work undertaken bv them for these un- 
derprivileged residents of our Commonwealth. 

S. S. MecCahill, Chairman 





AIDS FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The Bureau of Education will issue the fol- 
lowing publications: (1) “Suggestions for the 
Observance of American Education Week,” 
containing material for local organizations 
and schools concerning the special observance 
ot each day of the week. Price 5 cents; in lots 
of 100 or more, 2 cents each. (2) “Broadside,” 
with material suitable for newspaper articles, 
addresses, etc. Price, 5 cents; in lots of 100 
or more, 1 cent each. (3) “The Quest of 
Youth,” a historical pageant for schools. Price, 
10 cents; in lots of 100 or more, 6 cents each. 
(4) “School and Teacher Day,” an illustrated 
folder suggesting detailed ways of correlating 
school work in each grade group with current 
problems and local interests. Price, 5 cents; 
in quantity, 75 cents per hundred. (5) The Oc- 
tober number of School Life will be devoted 
largely to American Education Week. Price, 5 
cents per copy. 

All orders for these publications should be 
sent as early as possible to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Information concerning 
them will be supplied by the Commissioner of 
Education. 

Local and national officers of the American 
Legion should be consulted freely. The Na- 
tional Education Association will also issue 
appropriate literature. Correspondence relat- 
ing to it should be addressed to the secretary 
of the association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





CURRENT AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY WORK 


Grade 4—An interesting article on Tannin 
as a Means of Strengthening Leather; a brief 
account of Kilauea in Eruption and informa- 
tion useful in teaching United States and Can- 
ada.—Nature Magazine, August, 1924. 

Material on Sea Lions and Whales.—Nature 
Magazine, October, 1924. 

Grade 5—Pictures and reading matter on Eu- 
ropean Countries—Junior Red Cross News 

Grade 6—“Saving the Big Game of Mexico.” 
—Nature Magazine, October, 1924. 

Grade 7—“The Almond Tree and Its Crop.” 
—Nature Magazine, October, 1924. 

Grade 8—“Gold that Grows,” a brief but 
useful article on Corn.—Nature Magazine, Oc- 
tober, 1924. 
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DIFFICULT ATTENDANCE PROBLEMS 


W. M. DENISON 
Director Attendance Bureau 


In many instances attendance officers are 
thrown upon their own resources to find solu- 
tions to their problems; in other instances they 
may have the advice or service of 

School Nurse 

Country Nurse 

Church 

Welfare Organizations 

Hospital Clinics 

Mental Clinics 

Boy Scout Leaders 

Girl Scout Leaders 

Parent Teachers Association 

Big Brothers Association 

Big Sisters Association 

Directors of Recreation Centers 
Institutions for Delinquent Children 
Institutions for Dependent Children 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund 

Day Nursery 

Probation Officers 

Special Class Teacher 

Schools for Deaf and Blind 


There are many other agencies that could be. 


added to this list. 

Is your attendance officer making his ser- 
vice to the children of your schools real ser- 
vice? 

Why not have an up-to-date county directory 
in each county superintendent’s office of per- 
sons and agencies in the county whom teachers 
and attendance officers could consult concern- 
ing the welfare of a pupil? 

The Department of Public Instruction fur- 
nishes a list of Institutions providing special 
care and education for handicapped children; 
the Welfare Department furnishes lists of the 
Mental Clinics, a Directory of Children’s In- 
stitutions, Child Caring Societies and lists of 
Probation Officers. 

The Department of Health can advise you 
who your county nurse is and where clinics 
are located in your county. 

If attendance officers will have recourse to 
these agencies many difficult problems of non- 
attendance can be satisfactorily and _per- 
manently adjusted for the best interest of the 
child without resorting to more drastic meas- 
ures. 





JANITORIAL QUALIFICATIONS 


In reply to the question in a recent examina- 
tion given by the Department for pre-pro- 
fessional certification in School Hygiene “Out- 
line briefly the qualifications of a good janitor 
that help to promote and maintain health con- 
ditions in the school,” the following answer 
was received: 

“He should be an all around mechanic. 

He should be a man of good moral character. 

He should be sober, honest and industrious. 

He should understand buildings and children. 

He should be physically fit and of a desirable 


age. 
He should be intelligent.” 
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SURVEY COMMITTEES 


J. George Becht, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, with the approval of Governor 
Pinchot, has appointed the following commit- 
tees to make State-wide studies in the fields of 
High Schools and Rural Schools: 


High School Committee 

Samuel H. North, Director of High School 
Education in the Maryland Department of Edu- 
cation, Director of the Survey; James N. Rule, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
C. S. Knapp, Superintendent, Warren County; 
George L. Swank, Superintendent, Northum- 
berland County; Thomas S. March, Superin- 
tendent, Greensburg; Ben G. Graham, Su- 
perintendent, New Castle; W. R. Straughn, 
Principal, Mansfield State Normal School; W. 
H. Bristow, Principal, Milford High School; 
and Chester A. Buckner of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Rural School Committee 


Ernest Burnham, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education in the Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Director 
of the Survey; Lee L. Driver, Director of 
Rural Education of the Department of Public 
Instruction, Chairman; H. G. Parkinson, Penn- 
sylvania State College, Secretary; J. George 
Becht,, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Hanna M. Kieffer, Shippensburg State Normal 
School; A. F. Kemp, Assistant Superintendent, 
Mertztown; T. S. Davis, Superintendent, Blair 
County; John M. McKee, Deputy Secretary 
of Agriculture and L. H. Dennis, State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education. 





THE Public Schools of Sunbury, W. A. 
Geesey, Superintendent, opened this term with 
a library in every ward and in every grade 
beginning with the third. These ward libraries 
are branches of the main library, opened last 
January in the northwest corner of the high 
school building. As there are nine wards in 
Sunbury, the city has been districted into 
groups of three wards each and a complete set 
of books for each grade has been purchased 
for each group. These books will be divided 
among the three districts and circulated so 
that every ward in the city will have the use 
of every book purchased for three months of 
the year. At the close of the year the books 
will be returned to the general library. In 
this way more books can be purchased for the 
funds available and at the same time every 
child can have the use of every book in his 
grade. The purchase of these books was under 
the direction of the State Library and the 
money was donated by the Junior Red Cross 
organization of Sunbury. 


M. J. MACDONALD, son of the recent British 
Prime Minister, is a member of the Oxford 
University debating team which came to 
this country this fall. The team, composed of 
Oxford men, will spend three months in the 
United States debating against teams of vari- 
ous colleges, including many in the middle and 
western states. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and-at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the: books. 


The Educational Finance Inquiry Commis- 
sion under the auspices of the American Coun- 
cil on Education has reeently issued these 
four reports: BIBLIOGRAPHY ON EDUCATIONAL 
FINANCE by Carter Alexander, THE FINANC- 
ING OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE STATE OF ILLI- 
NOIS by Henry C. Morrison, THE POLITICAL 
UNIT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE IN ILLINOIS 
by Floyd W. Reever and A Stupy oF PuBLIc 
ScHOOL Costs IN ILLINOIS CITIES by Nelson B. 
Henry. All of these reports are published by 
the Macmillan Company. 


THE CHILD: His NATURE AND His NEEDS, a 
contribution of the Children’s Foundation, 
Valparaiso, Indiana, Lewis E. Myers, 
President. 516 plus ix pp. Edited by M. 
V. O’Shea, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

A survey of present-day knowledge concern- 
ing child nature and the promotion of the well- 
being and education of the young. The book 
sums up and applies what is known regarding 
the nature and the physical, intellectual, so- 
cial and moral needs of childhood and youth. 
While giving the results of scientific investi- 
gations, this knowledge is so phrased as to be 
readily understood by parents, teachers and 
social workers. Partial list of contributors: 
Bird T. Baldwin, University of Iowa; Mary T. 
Whitley, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Walter F. Dearborn, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Henry Neumann, Ethical Culture School, 
N. Y.; Frederick E. Bolton, University of 
Washington; Winfield Scott Hall, Northwest- 
ern University Medical School and John J. 
Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


WHat Is AMERICANISM? By G. M. Wilson, 
Professor of Education, Boston Univer- 
sity. 330 pp. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, 41 Union Square, New York City. 


An admirable text for a course in Junior 
High School citizenship education. It builds 
up right ideals and wholesome attitudes. It 
begins with twentieth century men: Coolidge, 
Harding, Wilson, Taft, Roosevelt, thus revers- 
ing the usual order in presenting the ideals of 
the founders and builders of our nation. 
Usable, stimulating, comprehensive. 


JUNIOR HIGH ScHooL MATHEMATICS: First 
Course, Revised Edition and Second 
Course, Revised Edition. Vosburgh, Gen- 
tlemen, Hassler. Macmillan Company. 

These two books, revised editions of the 

Vosburgh-Gentlemen Junior High School 

texts, are attractive books for use in seventh 
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and eighth year classes. The seventh-year 
book begins with a review of arithmetic, in 
which graphical methods are introduced, and 
proceeds to an introduction to the simple equa- 
tion in connection with work in percentage. 
Mensuration affords opportunity for geometri- 
cal work and further graphical methods. This 
book closes with business problems and mis- 
cellaneous exercises. The first half of the 
eighth-year book is devoted to arithmetic and 
the second half largely to geometry, with a 
small amount of algebra limited to the linear 
equation alone. Short accounts of the devel- 
opment of certain topics and exercises for use 
as proficiency tests add to the value of the 
books as classroom texts. The use of the terms 
“trapezium” and “kite” in the geometry sec- 
tion is not warranted by the best usage today. 
The simple presentation of square root in the 
eighth-year book is commended. These books 
should do most useful work in carrying mod- 
ern ideas concerning the teaching of mathe- 
matics into seventh and eighth-year class- 
rooms.—J. A. Foberg. 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF ANCIENT HISTORY 
BasED UPON WEBSTER’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
By Franklin A. Kuller, A.M., Friends 
School, Baltimore, Md., D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

This little book will be useful to teachers 
whose main duty it is to prepare pupils for 
college entrance examinations, even if some 
text other than Webster is in use. The scope 
of the book is widened by its references to 
Webster’s Readings in Ancient History. Grant- 
ed that an entire school year should be de- 
voted to the period before 800 A.D., these 
“Helps” are rightly named and well worth 
using.—J. Lynn Barnard. 


ECONOMICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
Eugene B. Riley, Instructor in Economics, 
Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This work will take rank among the best 
of the secondary textbooks in Economics; and 
that is saying a good deal, as there are nearly 
a round dozen high grade ones in this field. It 
is clearly written, comprehensive and _ well 
adapted to its purpose. As a main text in an 
economics course, or as a collateral text in a 
course in problems of democracy, here is a 
book that will be adequate and satisfying.— 
J. Lynn Barnard. 


SUPERVISED STUDY IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOooL. By Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest. 
473 pages. Macmillan. 

This publication is a companion volume to 
Supervised Study, a high school book by the 
same author. Built on a broad and richly il- 
lustrated definition of study, it treats com- 
prehensively supervised study purposes and 
procedures. There is a logical development 
of supervised study as applied to the different 
subjects in the elementary field. The book 
contains a wealth of material that teachers 


’ and administrators will find helpful in the use 


of the plan in elementary schools.—H. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNADJUSTED SCHOOL 
CHILD. By Dr. John J. B. Morgan, Direc- 
tor of the Psychological Clinic of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Macmillan, 1924. 

A valuable contribution to the literature on 
the mental hygiene of children. This book 
should have the title “The Psychology of So- 
cial Adaptation in Children of School Age.” 
Its significance for parents and teachers alike 
lies in its practical exposition of principles 
and methods which apply to all children and to 
a program of preventing maladjustment and 
maladaptation, rather than merely to the prob- 
lem of “nervous,” troublesome, incorrigible, de- 
linquent or psychopathic cases. 

Cases of these types are cited for illustra- 
tion but the developmental as well as the cor- 
rective methods of mental hygiene are ex- 
plained in non-technical language. Unfortu- 
nately the reading list recommended for teach- 
ers lacks some of this balance and fails to 
include such articles as Dr. Jessie Taft’s “Re- 
lation of the School to the Mental Health of 
the Average Child” and Dr. Bernard Glueck’s 
“Extra Curricular Problems of the Class 
Room,” both bulletins of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. 

To many teachers and supervisors the ad- 
justment of school children has meant merely 
proper classification and grading in a more or 
less rigid school organization with a stand- 
ard, and for elementary grades, uniform cur- 
riculum. Recent interest in measures of in- 
telligence and of achievement has tended to 
obscure the need for other types of adjust- 
ment. It iis really development of social 
adaptation in the child himself rather than 
any adjustment from without that is the main 
objective of the school if it would play its 
proper part in a program of mental hygiene 
which recognizes that the development of char- 
acter and personality is not only fundamental- 
ly essential but more important than skill in 
long division or knowledge of the exports and 
imports of Java.—Francis N. Maxfield. 


CHILD ACCOUNTING. By Arthur B. Moehlman. 
Issued by Courtis Standard Tests, Friese- 
ma Bros. Press. Detroit, Mich. 205 pages 
with supplementary forms. $1.85. 


The problem of child accounting is defined 
as “the recording of all activities, instruction- 
al and executive, that are necessary in the 
keeping of the essential records of the indi- 
vidual child during his school life.” One of 
the most challenging statements made by the 
author is that “School boards and superinten- 
dents have been operating, and many of them 
still are, on the type of information that would 
wreck any industrial corporation in a short 
time if the case could be paralleled. The re- 
markable thing about public education is that 
huge sums of money have been spent without 
any real accounting for its results in terms 
of a social product. The development of exact 
records, accurate and constant knowledge, and 
the organization of such knowledge in intel- 
ligible form to patron and layman is one of 
the needs of the public schools.” The stand 
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taken in regard to the “Temporary Lefts” is 
refreshing. The present tendency in record- 
ing pupil’s absence is in direct contradiction 
to the attitude assumed by many leading edu- 
cators in the past. The book outlines a com- 
plete system for accounting for the child based 
upon the child’s relation to the local district 
and the state. Suggested forms for use in 
child accounting are given as well as helpful 
suggestions for tabulating and interpreting the 
data secured. In addition to his presentation 
of the problems involved in school attendance, 
as such, with graphs and tables, the author 
treats of age grade progress,-promotion and 
failure, retardation, teacher accounting, teach- 
er load, teacher turnover, salaries of teachers 
and the size of classes. The school admin- 
istrator will find the book most suggestive and 
helpful. From the administrative point of 
view it marks a new departure in the organiza- 
tion and grouping of certain school activities. 
—W. M. Denison. 


TREE Hapits; How TO KNOW THE HARDWOODS. 
By Joseph S. Illick, Director of Research 
of the State Department of Forest and 
Waters. Illustrated. 332 pp. Published 
by the American Nature Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

The text contains a very simple identifica- 
tion table and pictures or pen sketches of more 
than 200 varieties of hardwood. The book 
describes the hardwoods of America, including 
examples from Europe. It is largely the re- 
sult of Mr. Illick’s personal investigation dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Mr. Illick is an 
authority on trees and has issued many books 
on trees and forestry. This book will be used 
as a textbook in the State Forestry Academy, 
Mont Alto and has been approved by the Na- 
tional Scout Council as a valuable textbook for 
boys. 


SECOND FRENCH Book. By Jacob Greenburg. 
303 pp. Illustrated. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co. $1.20. 

The dialogues in this second year book deal 
with subjects which appeal to the students’ 
interest—shopping, sightseeing in Paris, let- 
ters, ete. The “modified direct method” is 
used. There is plenty of material for reading 
and oral exercise. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY. By Carl Wil- 
liam Gray, Claude W. Sandifur and How- 
ard J. Hanna. Illustrated. 456 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.68. 

LABORATORY MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF CHEMISTRY. By Carl William 
Gray and Claude W. Sandifur. 137 pp. 
92c. 

The May issue of the Journal of Chemical 
Education says of this textbook: “Fundamen- 
tals of Chemistry uses subject matter which 
converts chemistry into coin for the currency 
of human needs. Enough of the usual theory 
and essential principles is introduced in a 
clear, pedagogical manner, where there are 
fine practical contacts, to make this book so 
rich in practicalities rest on a firm chemical 
basis.” 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK, NOVEMBER 
9-15 
The Child is Father to the Man 


Who is the man that is old, old—dead to 
the hazy, golden fancies that make life some- 
thing more than a grim survival of the fittest? 

That one whose eye follows the lovely arch 
of the rainbow down to its foot and does not 
recall that in another time he knew that there 
at the end of the rainbow’s colorful curve is a 
pot of gold. 

That one who walks through a dewy field 
early in the morning and fails to recall that 
once when a daisy swayed gently to and fro 
it meant that a fairy had just bathed her face 
in morning dew and rested a moment on its 
soft yellow center before flitting off to break- 
fast on flower honey with the humming birds. 

Or that one who walking through an un- 
touched forest, silently over sweet, crushed 
leaves and pine needles forgets that once In- 
dian braves with painted faces and toma- 
hawks peered at him from behind just such 
shaggy tree trunks. 

To be old is to fight spiritual and mental 
battles and forget that it’s waging war against 
dragons and winning knightly crusades. 

Some of the best mental calisthenics ever 
devised were learned from Mother’s stories, 
Teacher’s assignments and through chance en- 
counters with tattered books—whose value va- 
ried directly to the number of pages missing. 

Be young: Fill your cup of experience with 
the tingling wine of romance and as your eyes 
kindle to the magic potion drink with me this 
toast 

To the PRINTED PAGE—wherein we may find 

again our joys and lose ourselves from 
sorrow. 





WITH A FIRST READER 
BY RUPERT HUGHES 


Dear little child, this little book 
Is less a primer than a key 

To sunder gates where yonder waits 
Your “Open Sesame.” 


These tiny syllables look large, 

They'll fret your wide bewildered eyes; 
But “Is the cat upon the mat?” 

Is passport to the skies. 


For yet awhile, and you shall turn 
From Mother Goose to Avon’s swan; 

From Mary’s lamb to grim Khayyam, 
And Mancha’s mad-wise Don. 


You’ll writhe at Jean Valjean’s disgrace; 
And D’Artagnan and Ivanhoe 

Shall steal your sleep; and you shall weep 
At Sidney Carton’s woe. 


Make haste to wander these old roads, 
O envied little parvenue; 
For all things trite shall leap alight 
And bloom again for you. 
—Songs of Today 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
J. B. Lippincott Company has issued some 
attractive children’s books, especially the se- 
ries “Stories All Children Love.” On the fall 
list of this company are 


CECILY (ELF GOLDIHAIR). By Clementine Helm. 
Translated by Elisabeth P. Stork.’ Illus- 
trated in color. 298 pp. $2.50. 

The story of a little circus girl who begins 
life anew after being badly hurt in a fall 
from the trapeze. Her new life in a com- 
fortable home with a kind family is full of 
interest to boys and girls. She is a very hu- 
man little girl and finds it hard to adapt her- 
self to new conditions, but she is just as lov- 
able as she is—occasionally—naughty. Her 
adventures are always interesting, sometimes 
pathetic and often amusing. Cecily’s circus 
background adds just the touch of romantic 
glamour which will appeal to the children. 
The little girl’s fondness for animals—the 
white pony, Sidi—the dove, the rabbits, the 
fox, the lame stork, will strike a common 
chord in the youthful reader. The style is 
marred in only a few places by awkardly 
translated sentences but in general the style 
is easy and idiomatic. The characters are 
alive and unusually natural as they walk 
through the pages of the story. 


Dora. By Johanna Spyri. Translated by Elisa- 
beth P. Stork. From the series “Stories 
All Children Love.” Illustrated in color. 
216 pp. $1.50. 

“Dora,” a story by the author of “Heidi,” 
is about a lonely little orphan girl who longs 
to play with other boys and girls. While in 
Switzerland with her uncle and aunt she finds 
just such a family of young folks as she has 
longed to know. They are a jolly crowd of 
children,—big Jul, romantic Paula, Rolf—ever 
ready with his riddles, the lively twins—Willi 
and Lilli and noisy little Hun. What good 
times they had together until the time came 
to say goodby! Then a curious discovery is 
made which makes it possible for Dora to re- 
main with her dear companions, and so “they 
all live happily ever after.” 


John Martin’s Book House, true to its tra- 
dition, has books that will interest very little 
children as well as books for older boys and 
girls: 


My Girts TO GivE—For Happy Hearts and 
Hands. 

This ingenious booklet is made up of pages 
which may be cut out and made into gifts— 
penholder, box, picture frame, tie holder— 
eight gifts in all. The colors, pictures and 
verses will please the child. The booklet 
provides busywork and the pleasures of mak- 
ing by one’s very self gifts for Mother, Daddy 
and Playmate. 


THE Be BETTER BOOK. Selections from John 
Martin’s Book. Illustrated. 126 pp. 


A collection of twenty-eight corrective sto- 
ries that teach their lessons in the most de- 
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lightful ways imaginable. Children’s bad 
habits are made the subject of stories. The 
greedy little girl’s stomach tells its troubles. 
Jimmy’s knife and fork refuse to help him 
eat unless properly treated. Peter learns to 
play by himself. Careless Betsy’s things are 
stolen by a little witch. Mary practices her 
music lesson to spare the piano’s feelings. 
Every child will enjoy the stories for they 
deal with the things existing in the child’s 
world, yet these.are made new by the magic 
of imagination. 


HANDY HANDS Book oF Happy OCCUPATIONS 
FoR LITTLE FOLKS. Contrived by many 
clever minds and arranged by John Mar- 
tin. John Martin’s Book House, Inc., 33 
W. 49th St., New York. $2.00. 

The A B C of Handicraft. Directions given 
in narrative style, delightfully illustrated, for 
making scores of things with the simple ma- 
terials available in the home or easily furnish- 
ed for the kindergarten grade. 


THE RED Cross KNIGHT AND THE LEGEND OF 
BRITOMART (the Lady Knight). 'fales from 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, done into sim- 
pler English by Grace Adele Pierce, with 
decorations and pictures by Henry Pitz. 
John Martin’s Book House, Inc., 33 W. 
49th Street, New York. 

What child will not experience thrills over 
these two stories, that of the Red Cross Knight 
or Holiness, the hero of the first book of the 
Faerie Queene, and of Britomart, the lady 
knight representing Chastity, the adventurer 
of the third book? Ensconced in some easy 
chair he will relive these stories of adventure 
and chivalry and catch the uplift of the con- 
quest of right over evil. An excellent intro- 
duction that will no doubt later lead the reader 
to the original poem. 





TEN Boys WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM LONG 
Aco To Now. By Jane Andrews. 248 pp. 
Illustrated. Ginn and Company. 64c. 

This is a companion book to “Seven Little 

Sisters;” however, these are history stories, 
not geography stories. The first little boy, 
Kablu, lived four thousand years ago in the 
Hindu Kush Mountains and the next little boy, 
whose name was Darius, lived in Persia many 
years after and so on down to the last little 
boy who lives in America in these modern 
days. The stories impress the ideas and cus- 
toms of various historical periods upon the 
young reader. : 


THE NURNBERG STOVE AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Louise de la Ramée. . 296 pp. Illustrated. 
Ginn and Company. 72c. 

The Niirnberg Stove, A Dog of Flanders, 
Findelkind and The Child of Urbino are the 
stories included in this volume, which is edited 
by Orton Lowe, Pennsylvania’s State Director 
of English. The introduction is a sketch of 
the author’s life adapted to the interest of the 
child. The book concludes with notes indi- 
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cating the pronunciation of proper names. The 
stories are all recognized children’s classics. 





LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Thomas Bul- 
finch. Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth. 
273 pp. Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 
119 W. 40th St., New York. $3.50. 

A knowledge of the fables of classical and 
medieval literature renders intelligible fre- 
quent allusions which occur in reading and 
conversation. This book acquaints its readers 
with the subjects of the works of our great 
Italian poets—works to which many of our 
later writers have turned for inspiration. A 
beautiful gift book for boys and girls is this, 
with its stories of such paladins as Rinaldo, 
Astolpho and Orlando and of such fair dam- 
sels as Isabella and Angelica. 





THE GANG GOES TO MILL. By Harriet Wilbur. 
372 pp. Illustrated. Rand MeNally and 
Company. 

Jasper’s father sends him to mill and the 
Gang goes with him. Such adventures as the 
five boys have! More than could possibly have 
happened in a single day, for they began their 
trip at such an early hour that “today had 
begun before yesterday had ended.” After a 
jolly day at the mill the boys arrived home in 
time for a warm supper and the most exciting 
news of the whole day. This is a book ‘that 
boys and girls will enjoy reading from cover 
to cover. 


ANT VENTURES. By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 
246 pp. Illustrated. Rand McNally and 
Company. 

Anthony Ant didn’t want to work and so his 
mother and old Doctor Beetle Bug decided that 
he should go on a long trip around the meadow. 
On his way he had the most exciting “Ant 
Ventures.” He met many meadow folks, most 
of whom were very kind to-him. Finally old 
Doctor Beetle Bug’s prescription took effect 
and Anthony Ant decided that what he wanted 
most of all was to go home and work with the 
rest of the ants at Ant Hill Manor. He was 
a happier and wiser ant, I can tell you. It’s 
my opinion that every little boy and girl will 
like this story very much. 





MARTIN HYDE, THE DUKE’S MESSENGER. By 
John Masefield. 289 pp. Illustrated. 
Little, Brown and Company. $2. 

Here is a tale for older boys and girls who 
are beginning to read English history. The 
youth, Martin Hyde, shortly after his arrival 
in London, becomes allied to the cause of the 
Duke of Monmouth. In the Duke’s rebellion 
against James II, Martin Hyde has many ex- 
citing adventures and performs important ser- 
vices as messenger of the Duke. Adventure, 
in performance of his duty; Romance, in the 
guise of Aurelia, ally of King James; and 
mystery of plot, haunted room and able char- 
acterization make this a book admirably suited 
to the taste of young people. The story ends 
quaintly, “May we all tell our tales to the end 
before the pen is taken from us.” 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. Industrial 
Education Circular No. 22. By William 
T. Bawden. 36 pp. 5c per copy. 

Report of a conference of men engaged in 
training teachers of manual arts and indus- 
trial education. 
dresses and bibliography. 


YPSILANTI KIWANIS CLUB AND THE COUNTRY 
ScHOOL. Rural School Leaflet No. 25. By 
M. S. Pittman. 9 pp. 
Discusses the problem of uniting the town 
and its supporting rural territory. 


A Basis For Music IN THE WORK-STUDY-PLAY 
ScHooL. City School Leaflet No. 17. By 
Will Earhart. 5 pp. 5c per copy. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
HiGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. Free on request. 

Publications are herein listed by groups. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS IN MINNESOTA CON- 
SOLIDATED SCHOOLS. Rural School Leaflet 
No. 29. By George A. Selke. 7 pp. 5c per 
copy. 

Interesting as a basis for comparison. 


TITLES OF COMPLETED RESEARCH FROM HOME 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENTS IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1918 to 1923. 
Home Economics Circular No. 18. 14 pp. 
5e per copy. 

Lists of research theses by colleges. 


A Type RuRAL HIGH ScHOOL. Bulletin, 1924, 
No. 4. By C. A. Nelson and E. E. Windes. 
36 pp. 10c per copy. 
Discussion of buildings, equipment, costs, 
student body, program and curricula. 


STATISTICS OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES, 1922. 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 6. By L. E. Blauch. 
48 pp. 10c per copy. 
General discussion and statistical tables. 


INTELLIGENCE OF SENIORS IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS. Bulletin 1924, 
No. 9. Stephen S. Colvin and Andrew H. 
Macphail. 39 pp. 10c¢ per copy. 
Worth-while basis of comparison for those 
interested in the trends and accomplishments 
of secondary education. é 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS USEFUL TO TEACH- 
ERS. Bulletin, 1924, No. 23. Compiled by 
Eustace E. Windes. 34 pp. 10c per copy. 

Publications are listed according to depart- 
ments and bureaus. 


The National Education Association, 1201 
Siateenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. 
C., will send the following pamphlets: 


THRIFT EDUCATION. Report of the National 
Conference on Thrift held at Washington, 
D. C., June 27, 28, 1924. 79 pp. 50c. 
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RESEARCH BULLETIN, Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 2, 
January and March, 1924. Single copies, 
25c. Has been mailed to $5 members. 


RESEARCH BULLETIN, Vol. I, No. 5, July, 1924. 
Single copies, 25c. Has been mailed to 
$5 members. - 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE-. SECOND 
YEARBOOK—The Elementary School Cur- 
riculum. February, 1924. Single copies, 
$1.50. Has been mailed to members of 
the Department of Superintendence. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OFFICIAL 
REPORT OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION, 
May, 1924. Single copies, $1. Has been 
mailed to members of the Department of 
Superintendence. 


BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPLES: The Third Yearbook 
—The Status and Professional Activities 
of the Elementary School Principal, Vol. 
III, No. 4, July, 1924. Single copies, $1.50. 
Has been mailed to members of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 


pals. 


The American Library Association, 86 East 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., will send the fol- 
lowing publications: 


PERIODICALS FOR THE SMALL LipRaRy. By the 
Librarian at the University of Minnesota. 
75c. 


Lists and evaluates about 100 general maga- 
zines. Separate sections are devoted to agri- 
cultural, educational and technical magazines. 


BooKS FOR THE HicH ScHOOL LIBRARY. Com- 
piled by a Joint Committee of the N. E. 
A. and the A. L. A. $1.75. 


A classified list of 1,570 books and pamph- 
lets needed in every high school library. 


READING COURSE ON HOME ECONOMICS. Each 
pamphlet 15c. 8 for 25c. 


This pamphlet describes eight books dealing 
with the mechanics of the house, food, textiles, 
budgets, etc. 


READING COURSE ON HOUSE PLANNING, IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION AND FURNITURE. Each 
pamphlet 15c. 8 for 25c. 


Introduces nine books dealing with these 
subjects. 


_ Other pamphlets received: 

SUBURBAN TOWNSHIP SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
Shows the unusual features of six townships 

of the first class adjacent to Philadelphia: 


School District Superintendent ‘Post O fice 


Abington. . Edward S. Ling. Glenside 
Cheltenham. ..O. W. Ackerman.Elkins Park 
Haverford. ...Joseph W. Huff..Upper Darby 
Lower Merion S. E. Downs..... Ardmore 
Radnor....... S. W. Rowland. . Wayne 
Upper Darby. H.M.Mundenhall Upper Darby 
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Write any of the superintendents listed for 
a copy of the illustrated booklet and for fur- 
ther information regarding the work of the 
Philadelphia Suburban Township Association. 


How TO ORGANIZE A SMALL LIBRARY 
A LIBRARY FOR A SMALL RURAL SCHOOL 
LIBRARY BOOKS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Prepared by Adeline B. Zachert, Director, 
School Libraries, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. Free on request. 


THE County ScHooL System, How OrRGAN- 
IZED AND How ADMINISTERED. Educational 
Bulletin No. 73. Compiled by Benjamin 
J. Burris, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana. 56 pp. 

Booklet first explains the County School 

System and then discusses its essentials as 

practised in the various states. 


SPELLING SuRvEY, May 6, 1924. Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. Bulletin, No. 5. By J. 
Freeman Guy, Director Department of 
Research and Measurement. 


Findings, conclusions and tables in regard 
to spelling in the Pittsburgh Schools. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SAFETY EDUCATION. Com- 
piled by the Education Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 168 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 99 pp. 30c. 

Discusses the general principles of safety 
education, suggestive topics for safety lessons, 
the project method in safety teaching. The 
appendix contains statistics, blanks and bibli- 
ography. 


CouRSE OF STUDY IN SCHOOL HEALTH. Physical 
Education. Grades I-VIII. State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 291 pp. 


Outlines work in physical education, gives 
graded lessons, folk dances with music scores, 
games and contests, mass competition and ath- 
letics. Valuable handbook for every Pennsyl- 
vania teacher. 


THE American Dental Association announces 
the publication of a group of seven stories and 
also a group of songs and rhymes relating to 
care of the teeth. These may be purchased 
from the American Dental Association, 5 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, at 
$.35 each. 





READING NOTICE ; 


Teachers who contemplate winter vacation 
trips to Bermuda or Cuba or who desire person- 
ally conducted tours to Cuba, Europe or the 
West would find it advantageous to confer with 
the Glick Travel Service, Room 2216, Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia. This Travel Ser- 
vice does not add a penny to the cost of a trip 
= is certain to add to its pleasure and com- 

ort. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


EDWIN W. ADAMS, for the past three years 
district superintendent in charge of the Phil- 
adelphia schools east of Broad Street between 
Washington and Girard Avenues, has been 
appointed principal of the Philadelphia Nor- 
— School, succeeding the late J. Eugene 

aker. 


WiLLiaM Dick, Business Manager of the 
Board of Education, Philadelphia; D. D. Ham- 
melbaugh, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Harrisburg and R. O. Stoops, Superin- 
tendent of York City Schools, are the Pennsyl- 
vania members of a committee appointed by 
the National Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials to co-operate with the United 
States Bureau of Education in revising a bul- 
letin on Uniform Records. Doctor Stoops has 
been appointed chairman. 


C. H. Garwoop, Superintendent of the Har- 
risburg Schools, will address the Ohio State 
Teachers Association at the December meeting 
in Columbus on the subject “Visual Educa- 
tion.” 


W. J. GROSCHKE, formerly in charge of the 
trade cabinet making instruction at the Acad- 
emy High School at Erie, has been promoted 
to the position of Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation for the Erie public schools to succeed 
P. L. Cressman, now of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


CHARLES H. KEANE, Director of the Health 
Education of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, is the author of an interesting 
article “A State Program in Education for 
Health,” appearing in the October 4 issue of 
School and Society. 


Wit C. Woop, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in California has appointed Wil- 
liam Chandler Bagley of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, director of the California 
survey of elementary school courses of study. 


JAMES S. HEBERLING, formerly superinten- 
dent of the William T. Carter, Jr., Republic, 
will occupy the chair for instruction in social 
welfare of the child in the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Education. The appoint- 
ment is in accordance with the stipulation of 
Mrs. Carter who gave the endowment after the 
discontinuance of the William T. Carter, Jr., 
Republic last spring. 


NATALIE GRISWOLD, a senior in the Easton 
High School, won the second prize for the 
essay “The Relation of Chemistry to the En- 
richment of Life” in the National Chemical 
Essay Contest of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Miss Griswold is the only one of the six 
State winners to secure a place in the National 
contest. There were six national first-prize 
winners and six national second-prize winners 
—one for each of the essay subjects stipulated. 
All of the first-prize winners were boys. Miss 
Griswold was awarded a scholarship to Baylor 
College, Belton, Texas. 
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J. ELwoop WHeErRY, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Allegheny County Schools, prepared an 
outline of rural school organization which he 
used effectively with beginning teachers at 
institute this fall. The outline covered pro- 
cedure on the first day of school, classification 
and grouping of pupils, programs and sug- 
gestions on problems later in the term. 


RALPH L. Jacoss has been elected Director 
of Vocational: Education at Lewistown, Pa. He 
has had extended experience and training in 
the field of vocational education and education- 
al supervision and administration. Prior to 
his Lewistown engagement he was in charge 
of the Vocational Department at the Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, High School and was Acting 
State Supervisor for Trade and Industrial 
Education for Delaware for a time. 


W. C. Ramsey, formerly of the Ellwood City 
schools, is now science instructor in the Mc- 
Kees Rocks High School. Ruth Clark is the 
new Latin instructor. Amelia Palmer is the 
principal of the new eight-room Wilson School 
on Shingiss Street. 


Grover C. Bair, formerly principal of the 
Minersville High School, is now supervising 
principal of the Mount Joy schools. 


SaRAH C. N. Boyte, formerly principal of 
the Library School of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, lectured during October at the 
opening of the winter session of the Paris 
Library School. 


SUPERINTENDENT JAMES N. MuIR, on Sep- 
tember 10 received the finest kind of a vote of 
confidence by the Bethlehem Board of Edu- 
cation when the board voted him an increase 
in salary of $1,150 making his salary for the 
current year $6,500. 


LETITIA Norris of Pittsburgh was one of 
thirty graduate students at Columbia Univer- 
sity who went to France last February to take 
the examinations at the Sorbonne. Miss Nor- 
ris and six others in the group were successful 
in passing the examinations. 


THe Pennsylvania Congress of Parent- 
Teachers Associations convened at Harrisburg 
October 21-24. 


F. L. Pattee, Head of the English Depart- 
ment at State College, was the honor guest at 
a dinner given by ninety of his friends and 
colleagues on September 27 to celebrate his 
return to Pennsylvania State College after a 
year’s leave of absence. Doctor Pattee has 
been connected with the college for thirty 
years. Last year he was visiting lecturer at 
the University of Illinois and while there did 
a great deal of research work,on a volume of 


essays soon to be published. Doctor Pattee 


wrote the Pennsylvania State College Alma 
Mater. 
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Collier’s, The National Weekly, has announc- 
ed a better school program which includes the 
following: (1) the right school board; (2) 
unit organization, the superintendent in 
charge; (3) a sound budget; (4) platoon 
school buildings and ample playgrounds; (5) 
a salary schedule that will provide good teach- 
ers; (6) studies adapted to present-day needs; 
(7) abolition of the lock step; (8) project 
work, to teach co-operation; (9) adequate phy- 
sical training; (10) junior high schools, with 
a chance for each child to succeed. Through 
editorials and accounts of work being done in 
various parts of the country, Collier’s proposes 
to do all it can to help the nation realize this 
program. 


A $40,000 PRINTING plant has been con- 
tributed to the public schools of Philadelphia 
by the Philadelphia Typothetae, the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company and the Miller Saw 
Trimmer Company. A plant of this type has 
been much needed for practical instruction, 
and this equipment has been most gladly ac- 
cepted. The School Board has recommended 
that it be placed in the McCall School, Seventh 
and De Lancey Streets. It is expected that 
this plant will be open for evening, as well 
as for day pupils. 


THE official journal of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union, Childhood Education, made 
its first appearance in September; it is full 
of valuable information and should be a great 
help in promoting the cause of the organiza- 
tion. There will be ten issues in each volume. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY received a gift of 
$475,000 for the division of chemistry from 
the family of the late E. C. Converse of New 
York. The gift is to be used for the erection 
of a chemical research laboratory at Harvard 
as a memorial to Mr. Converse. 


THE new building program at Franklin and 
Marshall College will cost $400,000. The pro- 
gram includes two dormitories and a gymna- 
sium. The dormitories will contain Franklin 
Hall, a gift of the citizens of Lancaster; Mey- 
ran Hall named in honor of L. A. Meyran, 


’ Pittsburgh, a trustee, and Dietz Hall and San- 


tee Hall, in honor of Charles Santee and his 
parter in business, J. Y. Dietz, both deceased 
trustees. It is expected that the work will be 
completed September 1, 1925. 


LAST spring the Roulette School Board, Pot- 
ter County, secured an option on two acres of 
land adjacent to the school grounds for an 
athletic field. Since that time the school boys 
with the help of interested friends and pa- 
trons have constructed a 480 yard track, 3 
tennis courts and a baseball diamond. There 
is still space for volley and football. Several 
“bees” and the use of tractors and road ma- 
rich helped to bring about these effective 
results. 


THE Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, 
Teachers College, Columbia University has 
published a Latin Notes Supplement which is 
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made up of material too elaborate to fall with- 
in the space limits of Latin Notes. The Sep- 
tember Supplement is composed of selections of 
easy Latin narrative. Copies are 10c each or 
30 or more, 5c each. 


JACKIE COOGAN, in Greece with the Near 
East Relief, received on October 7 the medal 
of an officer of the Order of George from the 
Greek Government in recognition of his hu- 
manitarian work. It is the first time a child 
has received this honor. 


WILSON COLLEGE has the following new 
faculty members: M. Katherine Frehafer, Pro- 
fessor of Physics; Frederick W. Truscott, Pro- 
fessor of German; Louise Averacker, Professor 
of Economics and Political Science; Rita Diel- 
man, Asst. Professor of History; Dorothy Gray, 
Asst. Director of Physical Education; Mar- 
garet Disert, Instructor of Mathematics; Ce- 
celia V. Sargent, Instructor of Spanish; Ethel 
C. Stiffler, Instructor of Biology; Florence S. 
Tabor, Instructor in Chemistry; Ruth G. Hol- 
ton, Asst. in Biology; Esther Eby, Asst. Li- 
brarian. 


THAT there is nothing extraordinary in giv- 
ing Congress power to legislate concerning the 
employment of persons to the age of 18 years 
is evidenced by the fact that most of the state 
legislatures have restricted employment to that 
age and even beyond it. Seventeen states pro- 
hibit the employment of boys under 18 years 
as night messengers and 10 states forbid such 
employment to 21 years. Over two-thirds of 


the states forbid the employment of boys or. 


girls under 18 in hazardous employments.— 
Pennsylvania’s Children. 


THE Schoolmen’s Club of Philadelphia, 
Frank C. Lokes, corresponding secretary, is 
asking each member to act on a “Booster’s 
Committee” to invite his friends to the club 
rooms at 1606 Summer Street and to explain 
to them the advantages of club membership. 
Initiation fee is $10, annual dues for junior 
members are $10, for senior members, $15. 
Checks should be sent to the treasurer, Frank 
= Kline, 4937 Larchwood Avenue, Philadel- 
phia. 


A COMPARATIVE financial study of Norris- 
town and twelve comparable cities may be had 
by addressing Superintendent H. O. Dietrich. 
Other Pennsylvania cities included in the study 
are Wilkinsburg and McKeesport. 


At the invitation of Superintendent H. B. 
Anthony, Blakely borough, Peckville, Charles 
J. Naegle of the extension department of the 
East Stroudsburg State Normal School sur- 
veyed that borough to discover some form of 
teacher training which would be productive 
of more beneficial results to the teachers and 
through them to the children in that district 
than the traditional type of institute. A re- 
port on the survey and the extension course 
for credit which was given may be had from 
Charles J. Naegle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. It 
sets forth the aims and accomplishments of 
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the survey. Copies may be secured from the 
author at 25 cents each, postpaid. 


THE following changes have occurred in the 
faculty of Bucknell University: 

W. H. Coleman, for four years professor of 
English, at Furman University, S. C., and 
Eugene English, formerly instructor in Eng- 
lish at State College, are new members of the 
English department. Lewis Edwin Theiss, 
well known novelist, magazine editor and es- 
sayist, is professor of journalism. William T. 
Johnson, for seven years a teacher in the Mil- 
ton High School, is assistant professor in the 
history department. Frank G. Davis, Buck- 
nell 1911, is head of the department of educa- 
tion. H. S. Everett has been promoted to the 
Chair of Applied Mathematics and Astronomy 
and is Director of the Observatory. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, founded in 1884 with 
seven students, began its fortieth year Sept. 
22 with an enrollment of 4,000 students and a 
faculty of 461. Russell H. Conwell, the presi- 
dent, was founder of the school. 


ALVIN M. Myers, a student in the Mechan- 
icsburg High School, won first place in a 
series of general information contests in agri- 
culture conducted by County Vocational Su- 
pervisor Skillman in the five Cumberland 
County high schools offering vocational 
courses in agriculture. 


THE Research Division of the N. E. A. is 
making a salary study covering the year 1924- 
25, which in comprehensiveness and thorough- 
ness will be similar to the report entitled 
“Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 
1923.” The forms are now. in the hands of 
all city school officers and the replies will be 
summarized promptly. Special salary tabu- 
lations to meet the needs of individual cities 
will be available at the cost of preparation. 


Mary CONNOLLY and Julius Joline were 
awarded first: prize for the best garden project 
conducted by Carlisle children during the sum- 
mer vacation. C. E. Miller, principal of the 
Franklin Grammar School, supervised the 
work. 


THE George Ross school building at Lan- 
caster was ready for 575 boys and girls this 
fall although men were still working in certain 
parts of the building when school opened. 


ONE-EIGHTH of the $160,000,000 which the 
United States will spend for new school build- 
ings will be expended in Pennsylvania accord- 
ing to statistics from the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. J. George Becht, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, stated that despite the 
widespread school building activity, the schools 
are having a hard time keeping up with the in- 
creased demands for education. The second, 
third and fourth-class school districts spent in 
excess of $16,000,000 for repairs and new 
buildings in 1923. 


THE Eastern Pennsylvania Synod and the 
Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 
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June appropriated $50,000 to extend the work 
of theology and establish a chair of everyday 
religious education at Gettysburg College. 
They also appropriated $30,000 for a student 
house for Lutheran students at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


AT sixty-five, 95 per cent of men are de- 
pendent upon their daily earnings or their 
children for support. Consider this varying 
scale: at 20, most young men have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose; from then until 
50 is their accumulating period; 40 is the 
danger line, by that time, 97 per cent of men 
have met with reverses and begin to lose their 
accumulations; by 45, 97 per cent have lost 
all; after that age, but one in 5,000 can re- 
cover his financial footing. These facts are 
from The Magazine of Wall Street. Facts are 
always stubborn things but the members of 
the Teachers Retirement System in Pennsyl- 
vania are in a fair way to beat these facts. 


THE Army and Navy Union, 1210 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia, wishes to celebrate 
the 150th anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence by giving the 
story of Pennsylvania’s history and develop- 
ment in motion picture. Pennsylvanians pos- 
sessing family records of romantic history 
adaptable as the basis for the love theme of 
the screen story are asked to send them to the 
above address. Historic relics, such as house- 
hold furniture, firearms, clothing and farm 
implements are desired either for actual use 
in making the picture or for purpose of re- 
production. 


THE following changes have been made in 
the teaching staff of the Dunmore public 
schools: 

Margaret Cawley is the new assistant prin- 
cipal of the Senior High School. 

E. J. Devine has been elected principal of 
the Junior High School for a term of three 
years. 

Jessie Cron and Katherine O’Hora are now 
members of the Senior High School faculty. 


IN providing homes for teachers, Texas 
claims first place; a recent report to the United 
States Bureau of Education shows a total of 
635 for that state. Nearly 600 of these homes 
are in rural districts. 


ELEVEN states have laws definitely prohibit- 
ing discrimination between men and women 
teachers in the matter of salary, and some oth- 
er states have by administrative action recog- 
nized the principle of “equal pay for equal 
work,” according to the information recently 
compiled by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Those states which have passed pro- 
hibitory laws are California, Colorado, Mary- 
land, Montana, Nevada, New York, Oregon, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming.— 
Normal Instructor Primary Plans. 


ROBERT ELDER has resigned as principal of 
the schools at Dexter, Ohio and is now asso- 
ciated with the schools at Duquesne, Pa. 
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PHYLLIs W. Y. LIN, daughter of Lin Chang- 
Min, former Chinese Minister of Justice, has 
enrolled in the School of Fine Arts at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Her ambition is 
to become .an architect in her own country. 


THE National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will send the Geographic News Bul- 
letin to teachers every week without other 
charge than the payment of twenty-five cents 
to cover the cost of mailing the thirty issues 
for the school year. Teachers should send in 
their requests for copies at once so as to secure 
all the issues. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY Debate 
team met the Cambridge University team in 
Washington on October 20. The question for 
debate was “Resolved, That modern democra- 
cy is not consistent with personal liberty.” 
The British team had the affirmative of the 
question, George Washington, the negative. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Troy, 
New York, celebrated the hundredth anniver- 
sary of its foundation in October. It is the 
oldest school of science and engineering in 
any English-speaking country and was the 
pioneer in education for women and in offér- 
ing graduate instruction of professional grade. 
It was the first to establish a curriculum in 
agriculture. Doctor Josiah H. Penniman, 
President of the University of Pennsylvania, 
ae the Keystone State at the cele- 

ration. 


THE cornerstone of the Easton Senior High 
School was laid on September 11. James N. 
Rule of the State Department of Public In- 
struction made the address. The new building 
will accommodate 1,500. A new junior high 
school will be erected in South Easton. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., has given the 
University of Pennsylvania a gift of $10,000 
to be used for industrial research in the Whar- 
ton School of Finance. This is the second 
gift Mr. Rockefeller has made the University 
for this purpose. 


DANICA IVANOVICH, a sophomore in the 
South High School, Pittsburgh, won the sec- 
ond prize of $25 in the essay contest conducted 
by the Scholastic on the subject “My Choice 
of a Vocation and Why.” The following Penn- 
sylvania students received $5 awards: Kathryn 
Beers, Avalon High School; Charles A. Bell, 
Lewisberry High School; Adelaide Hartman, 
Roosevelt Junior High, Carrick; Mildred Sher- 
riff, South Hills High School, Pittsburgh; Joe 
Watson, Monongahela High School. Laura 
Deer, Langley High School, Pittsburgh and 
Erma Wilson, Avalon High School won hon- 
orable mention prizes of $1.00 each. 


A NEw public school building costing $150,- 
000 was presented to the borough of Trainer, 
Delaware County by the Sinclair Refining 
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This free primer fully explains how 
to eliminate gle from tees and 
ter pupils in school. 


so produce 





fmproper School children who bring in good homework, 


who are attentive and quick to learn, do their home 

li h bf studies under proper lighting conditions — have 

1 g tin g plentiful, well shaded light. Restless or slow pupils 

d usually are products of improper lighting at home. 

pro uces To interest children in the importance of proper light- 

: ° ing in the home and through them, their parents, the 

inattentive codes electrical industry is stilted ina caohsnames edu- 
il cational activity known as the Home Lighting Contest. ! 
pupl S A free Home Lighting Primer which fully explains the 
contest will be given to the school children and they | 

will submit essays written from the illustrated lessons 

on home lighting. These essays will be written entirely 

at home, will not interfere with school work or take 

any of the teacher’s time. Prizes for winning essays in- 


clude college or university scholarships and the $15,000 
model electrical home. 


The local electrical people will gladly explain the Home 
Lighting Contest and heartily cooperate with school 
authorities or teachers so that in future years there will 
be less eye trouble among school children. 


LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


HOMELIGHTING7 680 Fifth Avenue *- * °* New York,NY 


e 


\V, = 
Don’t forget to mention the Pennaylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be apprecijated. 
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Company in exchange for the old building and 
its site. The old building was inadequate and 
the school directors were puzzled as to pro- 
cedure when the company offered the new 
building in exchange for the former site. The 
building, first occupied this fall, is of tapestry 
brick with limestone trimmings and contains 
eight classrooms and other facilities. 


THE Panama Canal has been in-use ten 
years. Colonel Merriwether Walker, Acting 
Governor of the Canal Zone, stated that with- 
in that time 28,100 vessels had passed through 
the canal, of which 25,600 were commercial 
vessels. The tolls have aggregated $100,000,000. 


H. W. FoGut, president of the Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota, has been appointed chairman in charge 
of collecting books to replace those destroyed 
by the recent earthquake in Japan. The fol- 
lowing types of books are needed at the pres- 
ent time: (1) English literature; (2) Educa- 
tion, philosophy, religion, art; (3) Language, 
geography, history, travel; (4) Law, economy, 
sociology, labor; (5) Mathematics, physics; 
(6) Chemistry, mineralogy; (7) Mechanical 
Engineering; (8) Exercise, military science; 
(9) Industry; (10) Electri¢ity; (11) Civil 
engineering, architecture; (12) Magazines of 
every line. Doctor Foght makes the following 

lea: “Every home has some of the books cata- 
ogued in this list which are no longer needed. 
Please look over your shelves and rummage 
about in the attics, then make your selection 
of books that you can spare and write me. We 
will see that the books are taken care of and 
sent to Japan.” 


PHILADELPHIA has reduced the number of 
children receiving part time instruction from 
40,000 in 1923-24 to 15,000 in 1924-25. Seven 
new buildings have been opened. 





NECROLOGY 


Addison L. Jones, Superintendent of the 
West Chester Schools, died at his home in West 
Chester on Sunday, October 5. Superintendent 
Jones was president of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association in 1898, and at the time 
of his death was Chairman of the Trustees of 
the Permanent Fund of the Association. Super- 
intendent Jones’ picture appeared on the front 
cover of the September, 1924 issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. A sketch of 
his life was published on page 34 of the same 
number. 


Hugh Chisholm, editor of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, died in London on September 29. 
He was born in London, February 22, 1866. 


J. Eugene Baker, principal of the Philadel- 
phia Normal School, died at his home in Lans- 
downe on September 12, 1924. Mr. Baker was 
born in Bartville, Lancaster County, sixty-five 
years ago. Following his education in the 
schools of the State, he taught successively in 
the schools of Lancaster County and in the 
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Friends Central School in Philadelphia. In 
1905 he became principal of that school. Four 
years later he entered the public school system 
of the city, serving as principal of the High 
School for Girls and since September, 1913, as 
principal of the Philadelphia Normal School. 
Mr. Baker was active in the interests of the 
P. S. E. A. and the N. E. A. and was for 
several years president of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association. At the memorial ser- 
vice held at the Normal School Armand Gerson 
of the Department of Superintendence pre- 
sided. William Rowen, President of the Board 
of Education of Philadelphia and Edwin 
Broome, Superintendent of City Schools made 
memorial addresses. 

James M. Hammond, who resigned the prin- 
cipalship of Morse School, Pittsburgh, last 
June, died at his home on July 24 after a brief 
illness. Mr. Hammond had a record of twenty- 
one years of able service in the Pittsburgh 
schools. 

Harry D. Burnham, general science teacher 
in the Latimer Junior High School, Pittsburgh, 


‘died on August 30. He had been a teacher in 


the Pittsburgh Public Schools for twelve years, 
teaching the last four years of his life in the 
Latimer Junior High School. 

Ada Palm, a teacher of English in the Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, died sudden- 
ly on August 22. 

Evelina D. Caldwell, mathematics instructor 
in the Chester High School, died at her home 
at Brookhaven on December 20, 1923. She 
was sixty-two years old and had taught in the 
Chester public schools since 1880. The fol- 
= tribute was written by one of her pu- 
pils: 

CHESTER HIGH SCHOOL’S TRIBUTE 

A friend is dead; one who for nearly half a 
century was bound heart and soul in the wel- 
fare of Chester High School. A teacher is 
dead; one who almost half a century taught 
ably Chester’s youth. A comrade is dead; our 
comrade, who aided us and joined us in our 
every activity. We grieve. 

Miss Evelina Caldwell was indeed our friend, 
our teacher and our comrade. We shall miss 
her. Her boys and her girls (they were never 
her “students”) realize now what an irrepar- 
able loss they have sustained. It is ever so. 

She went home Tuesday, ill; a day or two 
of illness, and she expected to be back again 
with her boys and her girls. This morning, 
we learned that Miss Caldwell will never re- 
turn to us. And our school on the eve of its 
Christmas vacation is not happy. We wanted 
Miss Caldwell; we wanted her to be with us— 
to take part in our Christmas entertainment. 

But we have yet a consoling thought—the 
thought that is ever with one who is bereaved. 
No one can make us believe that Miss Caldwell 
will not be with us in spirit. We know, we 
know positively, that thus she will be with us 
forever. Those fortunate students who were 
in Miss Caldwell’s classes cannot help believ- 
ing it. 

And yet all of us shall feel a terrible loneli- 
aoe as we pass reverently by her classroom 

oor. 
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YOU CAN BUY 
Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots on 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet T-5 which explains our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
7 Wall Street ~ - NEW YORK 


Established 1884 























BREATHE FREELY 


Anoint nostrils before re- 
tiring with 


‘Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kansas 


























CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


Oliver P. Cornman, author of “Comparative 
School Costs in Cities of 100,000 or More 
Population,” was born in Philadelphia, edu- 
cated in the public schools and the University 
of Pennsylvania. He lectured on Child Psy- 
chology for several years at the University. 
For more than 35 years he has been engaged 
in school work in Philadelphia. For the past 
15 years he has been concerned with the de- 
velopment of special classes and schools for 
handicapped children. Mr. Cornman is author 
of a number of successful textbooks for pupils 
of elementary schools and of articles giving the 
results of educational research. The most no- 
table is an experimental and statistical inquiry 
into “Spelling in the Elementary School.” 


L. Alden Marsh, author of “The Prepara- 
tion of General Science Teachers,” teaches 
science i in the State Normal School at Indiana, 
Pa. He is a product of Pennsylvania, gradu- 
ating from Union City High School, Edinboro 
Normal and Allegheny College. He holds an 
A.M. from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Marsh was principal of the Holli- 
daysburg schools for four years and of the 
Edgewood schools for six years. He ha§ been 
at Indiana for six years. He claims as his 
chief interests Christian education, science 
and literary work. 





“Human history becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe.”— 
H. G. Wells, Outline of History. 





For 
Travel 
Anywhere 
Consult 


Glick Travel Service 


Specialists in Travel for Teachers 








We will gladly plan your trips, 
make your reservations, and make 
your comfort assured, at no expense 
to you. 

Write for information 


LAND TITLE BUILDING . 
Room 2216 PHILADELPHIA 


























CALENDAR 


October 31 and November 1, Association of 
American Universities, University of 
Minnesota 


November 5-7, Superintendents’ Conference, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

7 and 8, Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans and Advisers of Women, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. Dean 
Laura H. Carnell, President, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 

9-15, Children’s Book Week 

11-27, American Red Cross Roll Call, Ar- 
mistice Day to Thanksgiving Day 

17-23, American Education Week 

December 6, Safety Week 

7, International Golden Rule Sunday 

11 and 12, National Society for Vocational 
Education, Indianapolis 

29-31, Seventy-fifth Meeting of the P. S. 
E. A., Erie 


January 17-23, Thrift Week 


February 18-23, Better Speech Week 
22-26, 1925, Department of Superinten- 


dence, N. E. A., Cincinnati 
24, Pennsylvania Dinner, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati 


March 26-28, Twelfth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Sessions, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 


April 3 and 24, Arbor Day and Bird Day 
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WHY TEACH 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION? 


No other subject opens up to the young man or the young woman 
so many avenues of advancement. 

Business Organization charts the way to progress, and shows to 
the student in graphic form the opportunities that lie before him. It 
teaches the fundamental principles on which all sound business is 
founded. 

Business Organization should not be confined to students of com- 
mercial subjects, as every high school boy is a potential business man. 

Business Organization and Administration is easily taught. The 
subject is even more concrete and teachable than commercial law or 
economics. 


Business Organization and Administration 
By Dr. J. Anton deHaas, Professor of Foreign Trade, New York University 


has paved the way to the introduction of this fundamental business subject in more than 
one thousand schools. 


Text $1.40 Teacher’s Handbook Free to Teachers 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


























Individual Name Pencils 
**The Gift Useful’’ 











With any Name or Short Inscription In Genuine 22kt Gold 


handsome lithographed boxes of three. 


your order for ‘Individual Name’’ Pencils. 


Make up your list and get your order in early. 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 


For an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing 
can equal these pencils, neatly imprinted and packed in 


Solve the gift question for special occasions such as 
Birthday, Graduation, and the Holiday Season by placing 


REMEMBER— it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. 


Phos hate added to cold water i is We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes, con- 


taining THREE High Grade Hexagon Pencils, with any 


delig tfully refreshing. Exhaust- name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD at 


ion and weariness disappear, non set. In lots of six sets or over—25c per set 


Pencils furnished in assorted colors or your 


strength and endurance increase. choice of any of the following: Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, 


The tonic action of Horsford’s any other short inscription desired—$5.50 postpaid. 

Acid Phosphate, with its purity —— can be — by check, money order or stamps, 
8 your own convenience. 

a Bhs enten Piggy? sao Be sure and write all names very plainly. 


A teaspoonful three times a day THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Lavender and Gray. One gross with name of school or 





in a glass of cold water. DEPT. 6, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 

















Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate SCHOOL OF NURSING 


All Draggists 


Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. I. Ided as well as monthly allowance. Write for free Book 
7-49-3-26 4s of Facts. Superintendent, School of Nursing WASHINGTON 
BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, Dept. P.T., 2 


U 
RR Bivd., Chicago, I. 





FF a and maenal classwork throughout all departments. 
High school diploma or its equivalent required for admission. 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Maintenance pro- 


449 Washington 
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Vennsvloania Casualty 
Company 





AMERICA’S PREMIER LEGAL RESERVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 
TO SPECIALIZE IN TEACHERS’ INSURANCE 





ACCIDENT IDEMNITIES 


ORDINARY SPECIAL 
Principal Sum $1000 to $2000 Principal Sum $2000 to $4000 
Total Disability 25.00 weekly -—=—“‘Total Disability 50.00 weekly _ 
Partial Disability 12.50 weekly Partial Disability 25.00 weekly 


Hospital Idemnity $75.00 weekly 





ILLNESS IDEMNITY 
Total Disability $25.00 weekly Non-Confining Illness $12.50 weekly 
(Indemnity Paid from First Day of Disability) 





Write or call for further information regarding our com- 
plete line of Health and Accident Policies 





PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA LANCASTER PITTSBURGH 
Commonwealth Bldg. Pennsylvania Bldg. Oliver Bldg. 
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The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper 

PA HFINDER published at the Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It Is 

the Ford of the school world. Tells story of world’s news in 

NATIONAL interesting, understandable way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other 

paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed or for use in class 

WEEKLY work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your questions and is a mine of informa- 

tion. Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons, Regular price of 

15 CENTS Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. 
Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club copies. Address: 

THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


























TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS | Great Opportunities 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. for Advancement 


ELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
D, H. Cook, Gen. Mgr 







A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 








o e 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 House Bldg., most modern, surestand business- 
Bailly pepe the like way forthe progressive teach- 
Gyracuse, Ni. Y., . se _ Blag., er to secure the advancement he 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. or she deserves. 





Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., 

Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. No Enroll F 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., o Enrollment Fee 

Belle Fishback, Sec’y. No Charge to Employers 

No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 

Schoole—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice 

positions. 










Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covers forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 


MANY G00D TEACHING POSITIONS both teachers and school officials. 


esse esc tr ccm CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Write for enrollment blank and particulars of our service 
lala tehaieatinislbiciatiae 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


1002 Market Street - PHILADELPHIA 





















































































HEALTH HABITS “#*™ss:.Pssiiiat Tm 


A book containing 88 pages based on the eight Health Rules. Material to be used in developing or supplementing 
a school Health Program. Included with it are patterns for handwork and supplemental literature. 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 503-04 Nixon Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 































I. C. S. Pamphlet Texts for Schools 


The Trade, Technical and Busi- There are more than 2,500 pam- 
ness Texts used by the International phlets in the series covering every 
Correspondence Schools are also Conceivable subject. Nearly three 


million dollars has been spent in the 
used by more than three hundred reparation of these texts and more 


and fifty schools and colleges in the than $100,000 is spent yearly in 
United States and Canada. keeping them up to date. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogs 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Box 9297 Scranton, Penna. 
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A Word to Principals 
And Teachers Who 
Have the Bible Read 
At the Opening Of 
Each Day’s Session 
of the School 


One Thousand 
Bible Readings 


Arranged under topics and collated a 
second time according to days of 
special observance like Armis- 
tice Day, etc. 


By D. J. WETZEL 


PRICE $1.00 


“‘Kew teachers feel themselves qual- 
ified to make a judicious selection for 
school reading from the pages of the 
Bible. Clearly the passages should 
not be controversial in character; 
they should be adapted to the com- 
prehension of young children; they 
should be objective, narrative, de- 
scriptive or lyrical in character. 


“The compiler of the ‘One Thou- 
sand Bible Readings’ has complied 
with these requirements. His selec- 
tions which will give from day to day 
the running story of the great bibli- 
cal characters are prevailingly narra- 
tive and are suited to pupils of any 
grade.”—Ezra Lehman, Principal 
Cumberland Valley State Normal 
School, Shippensburg, Pa. 


At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City, N. Y. 























Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 


Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


feces Coffee Exhibit was designed 
especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 

There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows :— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 

3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 

4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 

8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 

9—Roasting Coffee (conta) 

10—“Cup-testing” Coffee sepia) 

11—Map of World, Showing ‘ee-growing 
Areas (sepia) 

12—A Short History of Coffee 

13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 

14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
search Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of thirty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 

o aetna edna mperrrtagie tare a ero 2 es 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing thitty cents. Please send | 
me the Coffee School Exhibit. 


Name 








Address... 





procter 
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Fashion Calls 
for the 


Comfortable Shoe 


The aim of footwear fashion, this sea- 
son is comfort; round toes, medium heels, 
Strap effects are in good 


easier lasts. 








taste. The trend is away from openwork 
designs. Both side and. front goring are 
popular. For general use, oxfords are Cantilever’ Shase tor Autumn 


returning to favor. 


The graceful, natural beauty of the foot 
has come into its own and shoes are being 
So many eater 

ever type 


made accordingly. 
women have adopted the Canti 


of shoe that the style for comfortable lines 
is accepted everywhere, 





CANTILEVER STORES IN 


ar aan ried Shoe Shop, 907 Hamilton 
treet 
Altoona—S. Bendheim 
Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. 
Carlisle—P. A. Garber 
Chambersburg—Hutton’s 
Clarion—Arner’s Boot Shop 
Coatesville—J. H. Hershey 
Connellsville—Hooper & Long 
Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Erie—Weschler Co. 
Greensburg—L. Keck Co. 
Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 
Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 23 N. 3rd St. 
(2nd floor) 
Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop 
Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son 
Johnstown—E. Zang 
Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 
Lancaster—Boyd’s Shoe Store, 5 E. King St. 
Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 
Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 
ne ~ lg H. Levison 
Keesport—Wm. F.. Sullivan 
Mondvilte A. I. Eldred 


offer you a splendid range of 


styles. Modish shades as well as 
modish designs. And the won- 
derful comfort of Cantilever 


Shoes will bring ease to your feet 
and allow you to accomplish 
more, without feeling tired. 


Although the Cantilever Shoe looks 
like a ‘“‘style shoe’ there is a difference, 
as you know. The arch of this comfort- 
able shoe does not conceal the usual strip 
of metal. For this reason your foot is 
freer. 


Foot muscles are permitted to exercise 
with every step. The arches of your feet 
gain in strength whenever you walk. The | 
heel of the Cantilever Shoe is placed to 
distribute the body weight evenly over the 
foot, instead of allowing it to strain the 
inner (and weaker) side of the main arch. 
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New Castle—Cantilever Shoe 229 E. 
Washington St. 

New Kensington—Miller Bros., 964 Fifth Ave. 

Oil City—Levi & Co. 

er ijiiamaaaaamaiaas Shoe Shop, 1932 Chest- 
nu € 

Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 

Pottsville—Max Lewin 

Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 

Reading—S. S. Schweriner 

Ridgway—H. & F. Larson Co. 

Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 

Sayre—H. C. Carl 

Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Shamokin—B. Hirsch 

Sharon—Smith & Co. 

Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co. 

Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 

Washing ton—Margerum&Campbell,28 N.MainSt. 

Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray, 30 S. Main St. 

Wilkinsburg—J.G.Anderson & Son, 918 Wood St. 

Williamsport—John B. Irvin 

York—S. Grumbacher & Son, “The Bon Ton” 


Shop, 
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Her Ship Came In 


EMBERSHIP in the EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIA- 
M TION assures you that YOUR ship will come in too, after a long 
sickness or disability from accident. Why not let the good E. B. 

A. ship bring YOU comfort in times of financial stress just as it has 
brought peace and satisfaction to thousands of other teachers everywhere? 


BENEFITS PAID, Almost $300,000.00 ASSETS, $90,000.00 
ANNUAL DUES, Only $12.00. 


Your greatest asset is your earning power—the time you spend in the school- 
room. Have you safe-guarded it? Thrift consists not only in saving 
your money but in conserving it as well. Let us help you to do this. 


Write today for the whole story. No obligations. 


The Educators Beneficial Association 
Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PA. 




















Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 























The Constitution of Our Country 


(Just Published) 


By FRANK A. ReExForD, Supervising Civics in the High Schools 

of the City of New York and Ciara L. Carson, Chairman of the 

Civics Department of Wadleigh High School, City of New York. 
206 pages Illustrated $ .76 


HIS book has been prepared to meet the laws of many States 
which require the teaching of the Constitution in the public 
schools. It gives a brief history and explanation of the Constitution 
in terms of everyday life,—its principles, the activities under it, 
the duties it implies, and the rights it assures. It throws light on 
all government functions and centers the emphasis upon the rela- 
tions of the young citizen with his country. 


Outstanding features are: 

1. A style free from pedantic atmosphere and so easy 
and natural that it gives life and interest to the 
subject. 

2. Questions on the text that arouse the pupil’s initia- 
tive and fasten important points on his memory. 





8. The clear and practical system of reference numbers 
which enable the pupil to connect the. Constitution 
with the text. 


4. The marginal side-headings which, in themselves, 
make a valuable outline of the subject. 


Civic Science in Home and Community 


By Greorce W. Hunter, Knox College, Galesburg, Ili. and WALTER 
G. WHITMAN, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
528 pages Illustrated Price, $1.60 


HIS book provides a comprehensive one-year course in the 
practical phases of general science. The first half devoted 
to Home Science deals with good health, heat, light, household equip- 
ment and recreation. The second half on Community Science pre- 
sents the conditions affecting community life, the ideal community, 
weather and climate, water supply, policing, lighting, food supply, 
diseases, education, transportation, communication, gardening, etc. 
The teaching equipment consists of 50 suggested projects, 40 
demonstration experiments, and 44 experiments. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 




















Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. 
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